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North  Texas 

Beekeepers 

will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  in  stock,  and 
sell  them  at  Factory  Prices. 
Don't  forget  that  we  can  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  way  of 
field  or  garden  seeds,  plants, 
and  poultry  supplies.  Large 
illustrated  catalog  for  1906 
free  on  application.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 
Wish  to  purchase  Beeswax. 


Texas 
Seed  and  Floral  Co. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


MR.  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPER 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods, ^of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction— for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed- Process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500-lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
mv  office  when  at  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing  material,  a  reading  table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.    Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

After  the  15th  or  20th  of  April  I  can  supply  Red- clover  and  Golden  Italian 
queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  25c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Snve  your  slumgum.  I  wiJl  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  cond'tion  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call  or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein    -    San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322  South  Flores  Street 


SPRINGFIELD 
MISSOURI 


We  carry  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

The  ROOT'S  1906 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received,  thus  insuring  for 
our  customers  quick  service, 
Springfield   freight  rates, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  seed  catalog,  bulb 
and  plant  catalog,  Cyphers 
incubator  catalog,  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  bee- supply  catalog 

SPRINGFIELD  SEED  CO. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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|       C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

^  HoaHi|«aftprs  for  =  — 


4^ 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusive- 
ly, at  Root's  Factory  Prices.         J&  & 


Give  me  your  order  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock  is 
4>   complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs.  CINCIN- 
%    NATI  is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
i    IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  of  charge. 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quanity  wanted— in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots-of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.    I  guarantee  its  purity. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and    Central  Avenue. 


I  QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI.  | 

i  Let  me  book  your  order  for  queens.    I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL-  T 

T  IANS,  RED-CLOVERS,   CARNIOLANS,  and   CAUCASIANS.    Can   furnish  <f> 

Q$>  NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.    For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


ffe  I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 

Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
<fa   Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


f  Cincinnati,       -       Ohio.  | 
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Honey  Market, 


GRADING-RULlib. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
■rtain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  celis  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
sell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis, 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cell* 
^ext  to  the  wood;  combs  straight :  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
jiarfaci  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
aide  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1—  All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
lo  the  wood  5  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
somb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slighl  ly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed. 

No.  3,— Mast  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
§©  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is. 
ihere  will  be  "  Fancy  White."  "  No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Toledo.— The  market  in  comb  honey  remains  rather 
quiet.  Stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  now.  On  account 
of  the  strawberry  season,  demand  is  very  light.  Fancy 
white  clover  would  bring  16;  No.  1,  15.  Extracted  white 
clover  in  barrels  brings  6V2  and  7;  cans  the  same;  am- 
ber in  barrels  brings  5  to  SM;  cans  the  same.  Beeswax 
is  firm  at  28  and  30.  Griggs  Brothers, 

June  9.    Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chicago.— The  honey  market  is  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  when  we  last  quoted;  very  little  call  for 
either  comb  or  extracted.  White  comb,  No.  1,  15;  other 
grades,  10  to  14.  Extracted  white,  6Y2  to  7;  amber,  5 
to  6.   Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

June  5.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Milwaukee.— We  continue  to  quote  honey,  fancy 
1-lb.  sections,  16  to  18;  off  grades  nominal,  8  to  10;  ex- 
tracted in  barrels.cans,  and  pails,  free  from  acid,  7  to  8; 
amber  dark,  nominal,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  26  and  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co., 

May  27.  119  Buffalo  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kansas  City. — The  honey  market  here  remains  a  lit- 
tle dull  on  account  of  there  being  very  little  honey  here, 
and  no  demand.  We  believe  the  first  new  honey  will 
sell  at  $3.25  to  $3  50,  for  24-section  white  comb.  Some 
little  honey  is  beginning  to  move  now.  Extracted  is 
dull,  and  price  cuts  very  little  figure  in  movement  of 
same.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  9.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Philadelphia. —There  is  no  new  honey  arriving  in  this 
market  as  yet,  and  so  few  lots  of  old  honey  sold  that  we 
can  not  establish  any  price,  Some  little  lots  of  South- 
ern extracted  honey  have  arrived  in  barrels.  We  quote: 
New  Southern  honey,  light  amber,  6Y2;  amber,  6.  Bees- 
wax selling  freely  at  29.  We  are  producers  of  honey 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 
June  11.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Atlanta.— As  the  season  advances  it  develops  that 
there  is  a  better  crop  than  was  first  reported.  Comb 
honey  is  cpming  more  freely;  however,  we  are  finding  a 
ready  market  for  it  at  the  following  prices:  Fancy 
white,  12\2  to  14;  A  No.  1, 12  to  13;  No.  1,  10  to  11.  Ex- 
tracted is  going  slowly  at  QMt  to  7  for  white,  and  about 
1  ct.  less  for  amber.   Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.. 

June  11.    Atlanta.  Ga. 

Buffalo.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  honey 
now.  There  is  no  white  comb  here.  If  there  were  it 
would  sell  well  at  about  15;  some  candied  and  No.  2,  al- 
so some  dark  comb  here;  but  trade  buys  only  a  little 
when  forced  to  get  some.  There  will  not  be  much  more 
trade  for  honey  until  new  commences  to  come. 

June  13.  W.  C.  Townsend,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  there  is  no  change  noticea- 
ble in  our  honey  market.  It  is  very  dull  on  all  grades 
except  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  new 
comb  honey.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb,  14  to  UV2 ; 
No.  1,  13  to  13%;  amber  12  to  12%;  extracted  California 
light  amber,  6  to  6V2,  according  to  condition  and  quanti- 
ty; Spanish  needle,  6V2  to  7;  Southern  in  barrels,  old,  4 
to  4.Vi;  new,  4%  to  4%;  in  cans,  5  to  5%  for  old,  and  6  for 
new.  Beeswax,  prime,  29%;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.         '  R.  Hartmann  &  Co., 

June  12.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Detroit.— Very  little  honey  in  market,  and  demand  is 
light;  but  prices  are  ruling  rather  high.  Comb  honey, 
A  No.  1  and  No.  1,  16;  extracted,  7  to  7%,  with  very  lit- 
tle demand.  Beeswax,  28  to  30c.  No  prospect  of  any 
change  until  new  crop  is  in.      M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

May  26.  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Thirty  5  gallon  cans  of  clover  honey. 
Single  can.  7%  cts.  per  lb. ;  two  or  more  at  7  cts. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fourteen  cases  amber  honey  in  new  five- 
gallon  tins,  candied  solid;  price  5  cts. 

C.  E.  Foss,  Alpine,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey.  Write  for  prices. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.   Samples  free. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— California  light  amber,  in  60-Ib.  cans, 
5Kc;  California  water-white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  6%c;  Wis- 
consin light  amber  and  buckwheat,  in  250-lb.  barrels, 
5c:  sample,  10c.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 

294-6  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Superior  grades  of  extracted  honey  for 
table  use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample,  10 
cts.  to  pay  for  package  and  postage. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  301  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee-supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAIL  HIVES  have  a  honey-board,  warp-proof  cover 
and  bottom-board.    Think  of  it.    Same  price  as  regular  styles.    Send  for  catalog. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  Walnut  Street 
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Wanted.— Comb,  extracted    honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.       R.  A.  Burnett, 
199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Fancj  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here,  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted. —Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price. 

Judson  Heard  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HlLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted.— We  will  be  in  the  market  for  comb  honey 
in  both  local  and  car  lots,  and  parties  having  same  to 
sell  or  consign  Trill  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 

Evans  &  Turner.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  are  paying  at  this  date  for 
pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina  or  any 
branch  office  named  below,  28  cts.  in  cash  or  30  cts.  per 
lb.  in  exchange  for  bee- supplies,  less  transportation 
charges.  We  can  not  use  old  combs.  Pack  securely  and 
address  plainly.  Be  sure  to  send  bill  of  lading  when 
you  make  shipment,  and  advise  us  how  much  you  send, 
net  and  gross  weights.  Ship  to  home  office  or  nearest 
branch  named  below.  The  A.  L  Root  Co.. 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  144  East  Erie  St.:  New  York,  44  Vesey  St.: 
Philadelphia,  10  Vine  St.;  Washington,  1100  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W. 


Wanted.— A  case  of  two  60-lb.  cans  extracted  honey 
(1906  crop)  of  each  variety  or  source  from  every  State 
in  theU.  S.;  also  from  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and 
other  accessible  countries.  With  each  lot  is  required  a 
certificate  guaranteeing  absolute  purity  of  the  honey, 
and  gathered  from  the  source  named.  Exceptional 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  honey  well  ripened,  of 
good  representative  color  from  source  named.  The  honey 
should  be  extracted  from  clean  new  combs  free  from 
pollen.  An  extra  price  of  about  2  cts.  per  pound  will 
be  paid  for  such  honey,  or  we  will  arrange,  if  desired  by 
any,  to  supply  those  co-operating  and  furnishing  sam- 
ple shipments,  with  Yi-lb.  samples  of  each  variety 
secured,  labeled  with  name  of  producer,  year,  and 
source  of  honey.  We  expect  to  secure  at  least  sixty 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  honeys.  Do  not  ship, 
but  advise  us  what  you  can  furnish,  and  on  what  basis. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JELLY -TUMBLERS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

You  can  double  your  money  from  your  honey  crop 
by  using  Jelly-Tumblers  of  correct  style,  as  contain- 
ers and  keeping  your  market  supplied.  No  other  glass 
so  economical.   Write  for  quotations. 

OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  y. 


H.  C.  Simpson,  Catawba,  5.  C. 

Dealer  in 

BEE-  -  KEEPERS'    SUPPLIES  ! 

Breeder  of  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Root's  Goods  a  specialty. 


A.  H.  Reeves,  Perch  River,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DISTBIBVJTOB  OF  ROOT'S  GOODS  FOB 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

BEESWAX  WANTED 


The  Danzenbaker  TwentiethSCentupy  SmokeF 
Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


UP=T0=DATE, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire- cup,  and 
holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that  keeps 
it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to  get 
ont  of  order  or  enoutto  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and  long 
time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it 
all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want  several.  I 
always  want  the  best.   N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— "After  giving  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can 
say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to 
try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  fuel  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker."  Grant  Stanley.  Nisbet,  Pa. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.25;  three,  $3.25. 

By  express  or  freight,  one,  $1,00;  three,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Dec.  15th  Gleanings,  page 
1370;  sent  free  with  price  list. 

F.  DANZEN BAKER,     MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Fruit  Growers 

and  Farmers. 

Thousands  of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  farmers  read 
the  Southern  Fr-u.it  Grower  because  they 
find  it  the  most  helpful  fruit  paper  published.  Contains 
24  to  40  pages  of  valuable  fruit  and  farming  information 
every  month.  50c  a  year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  get  it  6  months  on  trial.  Sample  free» 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  1 .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Pfilll  TRY  0ur  large  52  to  112  page  beautify 
lUuLlnl  illustrated  magazine,  best  printed  and 
D0I  I  ARS  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it  easy 
UULLniVJ  to  add  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
f  OMF  mg  a  ^ew  nens  on  a  town  lQt  or  make 

ViVlTIL,  a  success  on  a  large  scale,  covers  ev- 

FASY  er.y  thing.   Contains  information  that 

L./1J  I  •  Tg^ju  pUf-  you  m  comfortable  circum- 

stances if  followed.    Poultry  Suc- 
cess one  year,  50  cts.   Large  illustrated  poultry  book 
free  to  annual  subscribers.   Three  months'  trial,  10  cts. 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  EGGS 

all  summer  while  prices  are  low,  and  sell  next  winter  at 
a  good  profit.   Write  for  our  plan;  it  will  interest  you.l 
T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

GET  RID  OF  LICE. 

For  25  cts.  we  send  formula  that  never  fails  to  exter- 
minate lice.  Costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  to  make.  Guar- 
anteed.  Used  by  many  leading  poultrymen. 

T.  T.  POULTRY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Change  of  Address. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
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500  CO 

of  bees  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  editor  of  the 
Bee-keeper's  Review  the  coming  season — 100  colonies  at 
home  and  400  in  the  wild  picturesque  region  of  North- 
ern Michigan.  A  brother  of  the  editor  is  moving  to 
this  region  this  spring,  where,  aided  by  his  boys  and 
the  Review  editor,  he  will  manage  a  little  over  400  colo- 
nies for  the  production  of  extracted  honey.  Over  300 
colonies  will  have  to  be  moved  there,  some  by  wagon 
and  100  by  rail,  accompanied  by  the  editor. 

The  locations  have  already  been  selected,  and  the 
Review  for  May  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of 
this  initial  trip  north,  giving  views  and  descriptions  of 
that  region,  showing  how  to  select  the  most  desirable 
location,  the  difficulties  to  overcome,  etc. 


LONIES 

Next  will  come  the  moving  of  the  bees,  the  establish- 
ing of  the  apiaries,  the  building  of  the  honey- houses 
and  the  cellars,  the  extracting  of  the  honey,  etc.  The 
editor  of  the  Review,  accompanied  by  his  camera,  will 
be  in  the  "thickest  of  the  fight,"  and  all  will  be  faith- 
fully described  and  profusely  pictured  in  the  Review. 

Send  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1906,  and  what  back 
numbers  there  are  left  of  1905  (some  seven  or  eight 
issues  now)  will  be  sent  free. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Review  before  subscrib- 
ing, send  ten  cents  for  three  late  but  different  issues, 
and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  subscription  sent  in 
during  the  year. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

to  win  a  prize  by  doing  a  little  work  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  Gleanings 
in  our  Second  Subscription  Contest 

Last  contest  EVERY  contestant  that  sent  in  more  than  ONE  sub- 
scription obtained  a  prize.  It  will  doubtless  be  so  in  this  contest,  so 
that  besides  the  regular  commission  you  will  receive  a  prize  that  will 
more  than  pay  any  effort  made. 

Twenty-five  Prizes !  j&      j&      j&      j&  j& 

( Variety  of  queen  to  be  winner's  selection)  Fourth  Prize   3.00  queen 

First  Prize    $10.00  queen  Fifth  Prize   2.00  queen 

Second  Prize   7.50  queen  6th  to  15th  Prize  One  cloth-bound  ABC 

Third  Prize   5.00  queen  16th  to  25th  Prizs  One  Junior  Corn  eil  smoke 

Conditions !        j&      j&      j&      j&      j&  j& 

FIRST.— That  subscriptions  to  be  entered  in  this  THIRD.— That  yearly  subscriptions  may  be  either 

contest  are  to  be  obtained  as  results  of  work  be-  new  or  renewal  taken  at  our  regular  rates.  Two 

tween  February  15  and  July  1,  1906.  trial  subscriptions  (new  names,  six  months)  are 

SECOND.— To  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  the  first  equivalent  to  one  year's  subscription, 

fifteen  prizes,  contestant  must  have  at  least  five  FOURTH.— That  subscriptions  can  be  sent  in  any 

yearly  subscriptions,  or  their  equivalents,  to  his  time,  but  must  be  plainly  marked  "  For  Second 

credit.  Subscription  Contest." 


CUT  HERE 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Subscription  Contest  Department. 

Date  

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Please  send  agents'  terms  and  enter  my  name  as  contestant  in  Second  Sub- 
scription Contest.  Send  to  my  address  at  proper  time,  advertising  matter  which 
will  aid  me  in  obtaining  subscriptions.    I  have  read  conditions  and  agree  to  them. 
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ADVERTISING  TALKS 

BY  THE  AD.  MAN. 


The  following  clipping  from  the  New 
York  World  emphasizes  what  we  have  been 
saying  right  along. 

Don't  advertise  if  you  believe  you  are  wasting  mon- 
ey. Let  your  competitor  waste  the  money  on  advertis- 
ing, and  perhaps  in  this  way  you'll  soon  put  him  out  of 
business.  Just  stand  back  and  laugh  at  him  when  you 
see  him  squandering  his  money  for  printer's  ink.  Once 
there  was  a  boy  named— we  think  his  last  name  was 
Wanamaker,  or  may  be  Moneymaker;  anyhow,  his 
name  was  John,  with  some  sort  of  a  maker  attached  to 
his  last  name.  He  owned  fifty  yards  of  calico,  three 
pairs  of  jeans,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots.  He  called 
this  a  drygoods  store  through  a  Philadelphia  newspa- 
per, and  offered  to  sell  a  pair  of  socks  for  39  cents. 

The  don't-believe-in-advertising  merchants  just 
laughed.  Young  John  spent  $65  with  a  Philadelphia 
paper  to  advertise  just  one  time  and  less  than  $100 
worth  of  goods.  He  was  cautioned  by  the  merchants 
who  knew  it  didn't  pay.  It  was  through  sympathy 
that  they  offered  him  advice. 

But  John  did  not  listen  to  them,  and  went  and  blew 
his  money  foolishly;  and  to-day  poor  John  sees  the  re- 
sult of  his  misdoings— he  has  so  many  large  drygoods 
stores  that  he  can  hardly  find  time  to  study  his  Sunday- 
school  lesson.  Can  you  see  a  lesson  in  this?  Be  a  pro- 
gressive up-to-date  business  man.  Advertise  your 
wares  if  you  want  to  sell  them, 

Some  of  the  most  skeptical  merchants, 
when  finally  induced  to  advertise,  become 
the  merchants  of  prominence. 

There  is  a  wonderful  field  before  any  bus- 
iness man  who  has  a  good  proposition,  and 
who  will  carefully  and  constantly  advertise. 
Repeating  your  ad.  time  after  time  is  just 
the  same  as  inviting  Mr.  Brown  or  Mrs. 
Smith  to  call  again. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  from  a  man 
who  had  never  run  his  ad.  in  a  paper  of  the 
class  of  Gleanings.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  bee-keepers.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  a  foreign 
race  of  people  who  had  no  such  needs  as 
the  rest  of  us  do.  When  he  finally  decided 
to  try  this  journal  he  did  it  in  a  half-heart- 
ed way.  But  the  result— well,  his  ad.  ap- 
peared more  than  once,  and  will  appear 
again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  article  he 
sells  retails  at  from  one  to  three  dollars, 
and  his  ad.  costs  him  nearly  $10  an  insertion. 

What  is  there  about  your  proposition  that 
makes  it  one  which  would  not  appeal  to  our 
readers?  May  be  you  would  like  to  ask  us  a 
few  questions  about  how  best  to  bring  your 
offer  before  our  subscribers.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  do  this,  and  are  sure 
that  you  will  value  the  assistance  we  can 
give. 

The  Medina  Concrete  Company  has  just  issued  a  four- 
page  folder  entitled  "  Our  Special."  This  folder  shows 
four  styles  of  their  concrete  machines,  and  gives  infor- 
mation about  building,  concrete-block  making,  and  in- 
structions for  mixing  materials  and  making  blocks. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  machines  which 
this  company  has  sold  this  spring,  concrete  building- 
blocks  are  a  very  popular  material  for  construction; 
and  their  machines,  being  so  easy  to  operate  and  perfect 
in  results,  are  coming  into  wide  use. 

Their  address  is  The  Medina  Concrete  Company,  22 


Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  you  should  ask  them 
any  questions  in  regard  to  their  machines  or  building- 
blocks,  which  you  would  like  to  have  answered. 

On  page  834  of  this  issue  our  readers  will 
find  the  ad.  of  Shepard's  chick  food,  pre- 
pared by  The  0.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  Medina,  0. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root  says  of  this  food: 

Until  I  used  the  chick  food  which  I  procured  from 
the  Shepard  Company  my  hens  were  not  laying.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  results  after  I  had  commenced 
feeding  chick  food  to  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a 
very  valuable  mixture  for  poultry,  and  advise  any 
part  of  our  readers  who  keep  chickens,  and  want  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  to  try  it. 

You  will  note  that  the  Shepard  Co.  have 
told  what  their  chick  food  is  made  of,  and 
also  have,  at  our  request,  quoted  a  special 
low  price  to  bee-keepers  who  may  wish  to 
give  it  a  trial.  You  will  make  no  mistake 
by  sending  for  a  100- lb.  sack;  but  if  you 
would  prefer  to  have  a  sample  first,  send  for 
this  any  way.   Address  as  above. 

When  others  report  such  profitable  results 
how  can  you  afford  to  keep  silent? 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen:— Kindly  discontinue  my  ad.  in  Gleanings 
with  the  issue  of  May  15th.  It  has  brought  me  more 
business  than  I  can  attend  to. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  12.  George  W.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Barnes  told  the  "ad.  man  " a  few  days 
ago  that,  when  he  ordered  his  one-inch  ad. 
in,  he  had  about  50  queens  for  sale.  He  sold 
nearly  200  while  his  ad.  was  running  (6 
times) .  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
results,  as  he  had  never  advertised  queens 
before,  and  had  no  reputation  as  an  expert 
queen-breeder.  He  possessed,  however,  the 
ability  which  enabled  him  to  raise  fine 
queens,  and  the  confidence  in  Gleanings 
which  led  him  to  try  it  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

A  brother  of  Mr.  Barnes  advertised  poul- 
try in  Gleanings  two  or  three  times  this 
season,  and  found,  as  did  Mr.  G.  W.,  that 
here  was  a  good  advertising  medium. 

Ask  yourself  if  you  can  afford  to  miss  a 
single  number  of  Gleanings. 

Gentlemen:— Find  enclosed  $1.00,  for  which  please 
send  another  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Cluture. 

I  thought  my  time  was  out  with  June  1st  number, 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  received  the  May  15th.  I  don't 
want  to  miss  any  of  the  numbers. 

Yours  truly, 

Hallock  Shearer, 
Sec'y  of  the  Wabash  County  Farmers'  Institute  and 
Domestic  Science  Association. 

When  are  you  going  to  make  your  start- 
now  or  in  ten  years? 

Ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  people  explaining 
the  advertising  successes  developed  within  the  decade 
just  passed,  by  saying  "  anybody  would  have  succeeded 
if  he  had  started  when  they  did."— Ma hlin's  Messenger. 
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The  Largest  and  Oldest  Bee- 
Supply  House  in  Michigan. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1878. 

Our  business  has  been  of  steady  healthy  growth 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  has  been  built  up  on  our 
part  by  prompt  service,  courteous  treatment,  and  care- 
ful attention  to  every  detail. 

The  goods  we  sell  are  ROOT'S  GOODS.  1  hey 
have  a  quality  of  their  own.  We  call  it  "  ROOT 
QUALITY."  It's  the  extra  pains  taken  to  have  the 
workmanship  and  material  of  the  very  best. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWEST! 

Alexander  Feeders 
Metal-Spaced  Hoffman  Frames 
German  Bee-Brushes 


Everything  for  the  bees  and  always  "  ROOT  QUALITY." 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Bell  Branch,      Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 
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This  Offer  Good  Until  July  1st  Only 
DOOLITTLE'S 

QUEEN- REARING 
 BOOK  


For  Only  «J5  Cents 


When  taken  with  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year  at  $1— 

making  $1  25  for  both. 
(Book  bound  in  Leatherette  cover,  otherwise  same  as  the  cloth -bound  book,  which  is  $1.) 

* 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  body,  eitoer  new  or  old  tubscribers,  but  the  latter  when  accept- 
ing it  must  send  enough  to  pay  their  subscriptions  a  year  in  advance,  if  they  are  in  arrears  now. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  book  tells  in  detail  just  how  he  rears  the  best  queens  possible;  also  gives 
His  Methods  of  Comb  Honey  Production.  Every  bee-keeper  should  have  this  book. 
(126  pages.) 

OUR  STANDARD=BRED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

are  unexcelled.  Reared  by  best  queen-breeders.  Prices— 1  Untested,  75c;  3  for  $2.10;  or  6  for 
$4.00.    Orders  filled  in  rotation.    Better  get  your  orders  in  NOW  for  June  delivery. 

The  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  one  year  with  Untested  Italian  Queen — both  for  $1.50. 
And  to  all  such  who  order,  and  who  are  NEW  subscribers,  we  will  send  FREE  all  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal  since  Jan.  1,  1906,  so  long  as  they  last.  We  have  quite  a  few 
full  sets  left  since  Jan.  1.    First  come,  first  served. 

Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  on  request,  or  a  Trial  Trip  of  3  months  (13 
copies)'  for  only  20  cents,  to  a  new  reader.  Better  order  now,  as  there  are  lots  of  good  things 
appearing  in  its  columns  every  week.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Mr.  Bee-keeper 


Just  a  minute  of  your  time, 
please.  Swarming  will 
soon  be  over  and  honey 
coming  in.  We  can  send 
foundation  and  sections,  if 
you  need  them,  by  express 
promptly. 


The  A,  I.  Root  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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5  Points  of  Comparison 

JUST  recently  a  Lewis  agent  complained  that  another  concern  was 
selling  a  hive  cheaper  than  the  Lewis  hive,  with  the  statement 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  that  firm  could  afford  to  under- 
sell the  Lewis  Company.    We  straightway  had  one  of  these  so- 
called  cheap  hives  sent  to  us  at  Watertown,  and,  after  a  careful  and 
unbiased  inspection  of  the  hive  in  comparison  with  the  Lewis  hive,  we 
are  able  to  give  the  answer  as  illustrated  below. 


I*    "Uhe  Material  was  a  poor  quality 
pine,  containing  knots  and  other  impel  f  ections. 

Lewis  Hives  are  all  made  of  the  best 
Wisconsin  white  pine,  absolutely  clear. 

II.   Xshe  Cover  was  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  design. 

Lewis  Covers  are  all  standard  cov- 
ers, made  strong  and  substantial. 

III.   T>he  Body  was  crudely  made, 
having  no  handles. 

Lewis  Bodies  go  together  snugly, 
and  are  all  fitted  with  handles. 

IV.   T>he  Frames  were  very  poorly 
made,  the  end-bars  rough-sawed,  showing  poor 
1  spacing,  and  were  not  pierced. 

Lewis  Frames  are  accurately  and 
carefully  made  to  give  correct  bee-spacing;  and 
in  the  Dovetailed  and  Wisconsin  hives  are 
always  picerced. 

V.   7she  Super  contained  no  super- 
1  springs.     The    slat    fences    were  made  of 
■  thin  flimsy  pieces,  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  broken 
1  even  by  shipment.   The   section-holders  and 
fjj   section-slats  were  rough  on  both  sides. 

Lewis  iStxjsers  are  all  completely  fur- 
nished with  super  springs.  The  fences  are 
made  of  strong  pieces  firmly  put  together.  The 
slats  and  section-holders  are  made  of  good  lum- 
ber smoothly  planed. 

Summing  up  the  Matter,  it  was  liKe  comparing  a 
soap-box  witK  a  parlor  cabinet. 

Mr.  Bee-keeper,  Which  will  You  Have? 


ENGLAND-E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
CUBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Havana. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Manzanillo. 
CALIFORNIA— Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. - 

Fletcher-Doyle  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Fallbrook  Co-operative  Association,  tallbrook. 

Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster. 
COLORADO -R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland. 

Arkansas  Valley  Honey- producers'  Ass  n,  Rocky 
Ford.  .  „. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association,  Denver. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Junction. 

Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
IOWA— Adam  A.  Clark,  LeMars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Son,  Davenport. 


ILLINOIS-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  141-143 

Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton. 
INDIANA— C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN— A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
MINNESOTA— Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  432  Lumber 

Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
OHIO— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
OREGON— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Cleaver  &  Green.  Troy. 
TEXAS— Southwestern  Bee  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
WASHINGTON— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Seattle. 
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R.rC.  Auxin's  plans,  p.  731,  are  so  thor- 
oughly logical  that  it  almost  makes  one  fall 
in  love'with  the  sectional  hive. 

"The  German  Central  Union  of  bee- 
keepers numbers  3", 809  members."  That 
statement,  made  on  p.  715,  needs  correction. 
A  later  numbering  makes  the  number  50,000. 

Reidenbach,  editor  Pfaelzer  Bienenzeit- 
ung,  has  made  repeated  observations,  and 
finds  the  temperature  of  the  center  of  the 
cluster  in  the  coldest  weather  86  to  92°,  and 
the  periphery,  or  crust,  59  to  73°. 

Bareheaded  brood  is  caused  by  worms, 
says  Dambach,  in  Schweiz.  Bztg.  Just 
what  I  said  years  ago.  Proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  occur  in  strong  and 
prosperous  colonies,  and  always  in  rows  or 
spots. 

Prof.  Surface,  you  have  stirred  me  all 
up  by  saying  in  your  list  of  Pennsylvania 
honey-plants,  "alfalfa,  where  grown." 
Please  tell  us  more  about  it.  Does  it  yield 
in  every  locality  where  grown?  It  grows 
here,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
yields. 

You  THrvK,  Mr.  Editor,  that  climatic  con- 
ditions may  account  for  the  delay  in  queens 
hatching.  Quite  right.  Another  thing  that 
may  make  even  more  difference  is  strength 
of  colony.  Careful  and  repeated  experiment 
may  very  likely  establish  17  days  as  the  cor- 
rect time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
emerging  of  the  queen,  if  the  experimenting 
be  done  in  a  nucleus  weak  enough. 


J.  E.  Crane's  "crumb of  comfort  for  Dr. 
Miller,"  p.  721,  is  more  than  a  crumb.  It's 
a  whole  loaf.  Nor  does  the  comfort  consist 
in  the  fact  that  hybrids  give  more  honey 
than  pure  stock,  but  in  the  faet  that  he 
gained  by  u?ing  pure  queens  with  grade 
drones.    That's  easy  to  try.    I'll  try  it. 

In  addition  to  the  good  advice  given  Prof. 
Bigelow,  p.  746,  this  also  might  be  given  as 
another  alternative:  Move  the  old  hive  with 
its  contents  to  a  new  location.  Take  from 
it  the  queen  with  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees, 
and  put  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand. 
Two  or  three  days  later,  more  brood  can  be 
given  to  the  new  from  the  old,  if  desired. 

You  say  I  never  liked  the  shallow  hive. 
"Error  i'  the  bill."  I  liked  it,  and  expect- 
ed to  adopt  it,  until  trial  showed  its  faults. 
[I  remember  that  you  once  used  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive,  but  this  is  only  slightly  shal- 
lower than  the  regular  Langstroth  size.  I 
did  not  remember  that  you  ever  used  the 
genuine  shallow  hive  in  any  considerable 
number.— Ed.] 

Editor  Root  asks  again,  p.  717,  if  I  don't 
find  myself  clinging  to  the  old,  true,  and 
tried  just  a  wee  bit  more  than  I  once  did. 
Certainly;  didn't  I  say  so,  p.  717?  I  said  I 
had  improved  just  a  little,  and  was  less  in- 
clined than  formerly  to  run  after  new  things. 
Still,  I  don't  think  I'm  yet  quite  so  conser- 
vative as  the  editor  of  Gleanings  —  for  in- 
stance, in  the  matter  of  three- compartment 
hives. 

How  many  of  the  "younger  fry"  have 
abandoned  T  supers?  They  have  hardly 
abandoned  them  who  have  never  tried  them; 
and  I  would  abandon  them  too  if  I  used  them 
as  some  do— intelligent  men  too.  An  inter- 
meddler  at  my  elbow  suggests,  "If  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  had  pushed  the  T  super  as  much 
as  some  other  things,  wouldn't  the  younger 
fry  all  be  using  the  T  super?  [Did  I  say 
the  younger  fry  abandoned  something  they 
never  used?   I  have  looked,  but  I  do  not  find 
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the  place.  If  the  language  implies  it  I  stand 
corrected.  Tell  that  * '  intermeddler ' '  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  her.  Not  every  thing  sells 
that  we  advertise  or  "boom."  It  won't  go 
unless  it  has  merit.— Ed.] 

"Is  it  not  a  fact,  doctor,  that  you  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  T  super  with  loose  T 
tins  when  all  the  younger  fry  had  abandoned 
them  in  favor  of  either  the  section- holder  or 
wide  frames?"  So  ye  editor,  page  717.  It 
is  a  fact  that  I  clung,  and  still  cling,  to  the 
aforesaid  super.  I  expect  to  cling  to  it  till 
I  find  something  better.  Your  question  in- 
timates that  if  I  were  more  progressive  I 
would  abandon  the  T  super  for  the  wide 
frame.  After  using  the  wide  frame  for 
years  I  abandoned  it  for  the  T  super.  Does 
not  that  show  as  much  progressiveness  as  if 
I  had  changed  the  other  way?  [But  you 
never  used  the  section-holder  to  any  great 
extent,  doctor.  The  old  wide  frame  that  you 
used  extensively  years  ago  could  hardly  be 
considered  equal  to  your  present  T  super.  — 
Ed.] 

The  U.  S.  drink  bill  for  1905— just  the 
cost  of  liquor  alone  —  was  not  less  than 
$1,500,060,000;  and  the  indirect  cost— that  is, 
the  cost  of  crime,  loss  of  productive  labor, 
etc  ,  was  at  least  $1,000,000,000  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  $2, 500, 000,000.  That  makes  more 
than  $30  per  capita,  or  $150  to  every  family 
in  the  U.  S.  How  long  is  an  intelligent  na- 
tion going  to  stand  such  a  waste?  [The  peo- 
ple are  being  awakened,  and  the  recent  tem- 
perance legislation  in  the  various  States 
shows  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  aw- 
ful cost,  and  I  might  say  this  disgrace  as 
well,  will  be  obliterated.  By  our  recent 
laws  some  600  saloons  have  been  driven  out 
of  Cleveland  alone  within  the  last  30  days; 
but  that  still  leaves  a  very  large  number; 
but  if  we  keep  on  trimming  at  the  dog's  tail 
we  shall  soon  be  up  to  his  head.  -  Ed.] 

Denatured  alcohol  free!  Good!  Now 
please  tell  us  how  much  can  be  paid  for  one 
pound  of  honey  to  be  made  into  alcohol,  so 
that  we  may  know  whether  cr  not  to  save 
up  our  poor  honey  till  next  January,  when 
the  law  goes  into  effect.  [Your  question 
assumes  that  we  could  afford  to  sell  poor 
honey  so  that  it  could  be  made  into  alcohol. 
Whatever  I  may  have  said  on  the  point,  I 
did  not  intend  to  give  that  impression;  for 
the  cheapest  honey  sold  in  the  United  States 
would  be  too  dear  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  bee-keeper  will 
find  on  his  hands  qu&e  a  quantity  of  honey 
slightly  soured.  It  is  this  honey  that  he 
can  sell  to  the  baker  or  to  the  distiller.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  converted  into  honey 
vinegar;  but  ordinary  cider  vinegar  is  so 
nearly  equal  in  quality,  and  so  much  cheap- 
er, that  the  production  of  honey  vinegar  is 
not  usually  profitable.— Ed.] 

For  fear  you  don't  happen  to  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  will  remind  you  of  one  thing 
that  looks  as  if  bees  do  not  value  pollen  as 
highly  as  honey.  When  a  colony  becomes 
aueenless  it  goes  right  on  storing  pollen  un- 
til  it  has  an  oversupply.    Then  it  practically 
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stops  gathering  pollen,  but  keeps  right  on 
storing  honey.  Yet  I'm  not  sure  that  that 
proves  that  bees  place  a  higher  valuation  on 
honey  than  pollen. 

P.  S.— Footnote,  page  716,  to  hand.  You 
are  still  a  little  off.  In  the  heaviest  flow, 
not  only  will  some  stray  bees  be  taking  in 
pollen,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  them;  nei- 
ther do  they  depend  on  pollen  already  stored 
up  before  the  flow,  but  keep  up  the  surplus 
pollen  during  the  flow.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  a  long  heavy  flow  the  bees  had  on  hand 
enough  pollen  to  last  through  the  flow,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  room  enough  in 
the  combs  for  the  brood?  [As  we  are  now 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  honey- flow  I  will 
make  this  a  matter  of  special  observation, 
and  report  my  finding  later.— Ed.] 

Speaking  of  three-compartment  matin g- 
hives,  p.  717,  the  editor  hands  me  this  ques- 
tion: "If  you  made  each  division  the  same 
size,  would  you  not  get  a  difference  very 
much  like  that  shown  in  the  Ferris  dia- 
gram?" Quite  likely.  But  I  wouldn't  be 
foolish  enough  to  have  more  than  one  frame 
in  the  middle  compartment,  as  distinctly  in- 
timated, pp.  69  and  200,  and  the  sketch,  p. 
140,  was  made,  I  think,  the  same  way;  but 
the  printer  took  liberties  with  it.  He  has 
also  taken  liberties  with  the  one  on  p.  717, 
which  should  show  two  combs  in  each  out- 
side compartment  fully  occupied  with  bees. 
You  say  my  bees  must  be  different  from 
yours  if  they  don't  show  a  strong  tendency 
to  cluster  toward  the  entrance.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  that  tendency;  but  I  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  bee-keeper  if  I  couldn't  overcome 
the  tendency.  [The  diagram  had  to  be  made 
of  what  is  called  "map  type,"  as  it  was  not 
practicable  in  the  short  time  we  had  before 
the  day  of  publication  to  have  a  drawing  and 
an  etching  made.  If  you  make  the  central 
compartment  slablike,  and  the  other  two  of 
such  width  as  to  complete  the  ball  of  bees, 
you  may  be  able  to  work  the  three- compart- 
ment nucleus. — Ed.] 

Ye  editor  says,  p.  725,  "Say,  my  good 
doctor,  it  does  me  good  to  see  Mr.  Green 
jab  you  in  the  ribs."  Who— me?  Jimmie 
Green  jab  me  in  the  ribs?  Where?  Why, 
bless  your  heart,  he's  standing  right  up  be- 
side me  with  his  arm  around  my  shoulder. 
We  are  both  agreed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "one- pound  section,"  and  that  a 
light  weight  section  should  never  be  sold 
for  a  full  pound.  Years  ago  I  favored  the 
idea  of  a  section  so  light  that  it  could  not  be 
palmed  off  for  a  pound,  and  his  12-oz.  sec- 
tion fills  the  bill.  Jab  me?  Not  much. 
[Whoever  Jimmie  is  jabbing  at,  he  is  preach- 
ing my  doctrine  to  a  T.  If  you  subscribe 
to  all  he  says,  let's  shake.  But,  say; 
what  does  Jimmie  mean  when  he  says, "It 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  man 
who  buys  a  12- ounce  section  of  honey  is  ei- 
ther cheated  or  deceived,  nor  even  dissatis- 
fied. He  buys  a  box  of  honey"?  That  is 
exactly  the  doctrine  I  have  been  preaching. 
Certainly  I  have  never  said  or  implied  that 
the  light  weights  "  deceive  "  cr  4  4  cheat, " 
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Again,  Mr.  Green  says, ' '  The  dealer,  in  fix- 
ing his  selling  price,  seldom  knows  or  cares 
any  thing  about  the  market  price  of  honey 
as  quoted  in  the  market  reports."  That  is 
exactly  my  notion.  If  you  subscribe  to  these 
sentiments,  then  we  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fence.    Shake  again.— Ed.] 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Doolittle  meant  that  the 
brooding  heat  of  the  cluster  of  bees  would 
be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  outside 
temperature  was. "  So  you  say,  Mr.  Editor, 
p.  716.  If  Mr.  Doolittle  says  he  meant  that, 
I'll  take  his  word  for  it;  but  please,  Mr. 
Editor,  read  what  he  says,  American  Bee 
Journal,  p.  364,  and  tell  us  what  you  think 
he  meant.  Among  other  things  he  says, 
'  ■  And  right  here  I  shall,  I  suppose,  be  con- 
sidered a  heretic  by  the  masses  when  I  say 
that,  from  all  I  can  see  by  way  of  my  ex- 
periments, they  will  keep  that  temperature 
of  from  92  to  98  degrees  in  the  brood- nest 
just  as  easily  as  they  did  or  could  before  the 
other  hive  was  put  on,  as  the  heat  is  confin- 
ed within  the  cluster  or  crust  of  bees,  not  in 
the  hive.  .  .  No,  the  heat  from  the  clus- 
ter is  not  allowed  to  pass  up  into  an  upper 
hive  at  any  time  when  that  heat  is  needed 
for  the  brood  within  the  cluster  of  bees." 
Don't  you  see  there  would  be  no  heresy  in 
saying  that  the  bees  "eat  more  honey,  and 
thus  generate  more  heat"?  The  heresy  is 
in  saying  that  ' '  the  heat  is  confined  within 
the  cluster  or  crust  of  bees."  And  if  you 
want  my  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  since 
the  experiment  given,  p.  716,  I  think  most 
emphatically  that,  in  that  particular,  Mr. 
Doolittle  is  a  "heretic."  The  practical 
bearing  of  the  matter  is  of  exceeding  im- 
portance; for  upon  it  depends  whether  we 
shall  or  shall  not  in  spring  keep  the  brood- 
chamber  as  warm  as  possible.  [The  editor 
deems  it  wise  not  to  mix  in  this  fray,  and 
therefore  turns  you  over  to  Mr.  Doolittle 
direct.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  you  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Now,  friend  Doolittle, 
"wade  in."— Ed.] 

Rev.  S.  L.  ORR,'in  that  sprightly  publica- 
tion The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  says  there  is 
foundation  of  all  grades  of  quality  and  price, 
according  to  whether  it  is  pure  or  adulterat- 
ed, the  bees  having  trouble  with  much  of  it, 
both  in  brood-chamber  and  super.  A.  Schil- 
ling says,  in  Deutsche  III.  Bztg. ,  that  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  foundation  in 
Europe  was  convicted  of  selling  foundation 
(guaranteed  pure),  that  was  f  parafnne;  and 
of  six  samples  from  six  leading  Austrian 
manufactories,  only  two  were  unadulterated! 
Whatever  else  may  be  in  this  land  of  wood- 
en nutmegs,  we  never  have  a  moment's  anx- 
ious thought  as  to  the  purity  of  our  founda- 
tion. [Strange  that  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  Europe  should  pursue  the  suicidal 
policy  of  selling  adulterated  foundation,  even 
for  what  it  is.  The  makers  in  this  country 
know  that  parafnne,  ceresin,  or  any  other 
mineral  wax  in  foundation,  would  very  soon 
show  itself  to  the  practical  bee  keeper.  A 
ruined  reputation  would  do  tenfold  more 
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mischief  to  his  business  than  any  slight 
gain  he  would  make  by  putting  out  an  adul- 
terated article.  But  any  manufacturer  of 
foundation  may  inadvertently  get  taken  in 
on  a  small  lot.  We  find  it  necessary,  for  ex- 
ample, to  examine  carefully  every  cake  of 
wax  and  inspect  it  for  its  quality  and  purity 
before  accepting  it.  Even  then  we  might 
get  taken  in  with  a  few  adulterated  samples. 
Every  year  we  have  to  reject  considerable 
quantities;  and  we  presume  that  our  experi- 
ence has  been  duplicated  by  that  of  other 
manufacturers.  We  will  not,  if  we  know  it, 
allow  even  one  per  cent  of  parafnne  or  cere- 
sin  to  get  into  our  product;  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  is  the  attitude  of  all  other 
manufacturers  in  this  country.— Ed.] 


The  denatured-  alcohol  bill  has  been  finally 
signed  by  the  Presdient,  and  the  law  will 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  next  January. 


TBE  PURE-FOOD  BILL  HANGING  FIRE  IN  CON- 
GRESS. 

The  pure- food  bill  is  hanging  fire  in  Con- 
gress. There  seems  to  be  now  a  possibility 
that  it  may  be  passed;  but  certain  whisky, 
patent- medicine,  and  canning  interests,  so  it 
is  stated  in  the  papers,  are  fighting  it  with 
powerful  lobbies.  But  over  against  them 
we  have  the  strong  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  have  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 
But  we  can  not  be  successful  unless  the  peo- 
ple write  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, urging  them  to  support  the  bill  and 
pass  it  without  further  parley.  The  friends 
of  the  pure-food  bill  feel  that  if  it  is  killed 
now  it  may  be  a  good  many  years  before  we 
shall  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  get  an 
equally  good  law. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    MAKING    A   NEWLY  HIVED 
SWARM  CONTENTED. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  seasonable 
suggestion  bjr  Mr.  Holtermann,  at  the  close 
of  his  article  in  this  issue,  on  the  subject  of 
making  a  newly  hived  swarm  comfortable 
with  plenty  of  shade,  abundant  bottom  ven- 
tilation, and  a  large  amount  of  room  — at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  bees  can  "cool 
off. "  A  swarm,  for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is 
hived,  is  in  a  state  of  frenzy  or  excitement; 
and  if  conditions  are  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  comfort  or  liking  they  will,  while  in 
that  state,  swarm  out  again,  and  then  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  them 
feel  satisfied   anywhere.    When  they  are 
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bent  on  swarming  I  would  hive  them  and 
take  them  down  cellar  and  keep  them 
there  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  they 
could  "cool  off." 


OBSTRUCTED  ENTRANCES  IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF 
THE  WORKING  SEASON. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  suggestive 
illustration  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Murray,  at 
the  close  of  the  Doolittle  article  on  non- 
swarming,  in  this  issue,  page|823,  showing 
a  tangled  entrance  and  one  that  is  free  of 
obstructions.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  go 
through  a  bee-yard  and  see  dollars  being 
lost,  as  I  view  it,  just  because  of  a  little 
lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  bees.  An  hour's  time  with  a  grass-hook 
would  remove  all  the  obstructions  and  save 
days  and  days  of  time,  to  say  nothing  about 
torn  wings  and  shortened  working  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  little  bees. 

I  remember  visiting,  some  years  ago,  a 
yard  of  quite  a  prominent  writer,  and  1  was 
astounded  to  see  how  disorderly  every  thing 
appeared  to  be— hives  out  of  plumb,  and  en- 
trances fairly  grown  up  with  grass  and 
weeds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  man 
did  not  continue  to  write  for  us  any  longer, 
for  every  thing  about  his  yard  betokened 
any  thing  but  successful  management. 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  apiary 
ba  made  to  look  like  a  city  park;  but  it  is 
important  that  the  flight  of  the  bees  be  not 
obstructed,  at  least  during  the  active  work- 
ing season. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  able  to 
give  something  a  good  deal  better  than  a 
guess.  We  will  start  with  the  extreme 
western  coast.  In  San  Diego  Co.,  Southern 
California,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop;  but  in 
the  region  round  about  Los  Angeles  the  sea- 
son which  promised  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago 
has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Indeed, 
the  crop  will  be  light,  it  is  feared,  at  this 
writing. 

Central  California  will  contribute  its  full 
quota  of  honey.  . 

Texas  is  having  a  poor  season.  This  is 
unfortunate  on  the  eve  of  holding  the  big 
convention  at  San  Antonio.  Colorado  is  not 
doing  much  apparently.  There  was  a  big 
loss  of  bees  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop 
a  year  ago. 

The  region  immediately  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi appears  to  be  far  below  the  average. 
Too  much  drouth  seems  to  be  the  cause. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict what  the  result  will  be  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  or  that  territory 
200  or  300  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  rain  at  just  the  critical  time.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet  for  rain  to  do  good;  but 
some  bee-keepers  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  blue.  . 

In  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States  conditions  for  a  honey-flow  have  been 


exceedingly  favorable.  Our  bee-supply 
trade  has  been  far  heavier  than  we  have 
ever  had  it  before  in  all  our  experience. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  lightness  of  trade  in 
the  far  West  we  should  have  been  buried 
out  of  sight  with  orders. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  will  be  a  light 
California  crop  and  a  light  flow  from  Colo- 
rado, and  a  scant  supply  from  Texas.  Indi- 
cations are  magnificent  for  a  good  flow  from 
clover  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country; 
but  as  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  are  in 
doubt. 

We  desire  our  subscribers  to  send  in  pos- 
tal-card reports,  not  to  exceed  two  or  three 
lines,  describing  conditions  as  they  find  them. 

After  writing  the  foregoing  the  following 
came  from  our  office  in  Washington,  and  will 
explain  itself: 

We  are  continually  getting  good  reports  from  the 
Virginias  and  Carolinas  as  to  this  year's  honey  crop. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fine  flow  over  the  whole  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  Around  Washington  the  fre- 
quent showers  have  livened  up  all  the  clover  and  other 
sources  of  honey,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  fine  flow. 
We  get  such  reports  as  the  following:  "Honey  seems 
to  be  rolling  in."  '  Linden  is  just  opening  up."  "Best 
honey-flow  since  we  have  been  in  the  business." 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  6.  H.  G.  LaRue. 


DR.  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW. 

We  are  glad  to  introduce  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Bigelow,  lecturer,  editor,  and  naturalist, 
from  Stamford,  Ct.  Among  the  scientific 
men  who  love  the  study  of  the  bee,  we  have 
no  greater  enthusiast  than  Dr.  Bigelow;  and 
he  carries  his  enthusiasm  in  his  walks,  talks, 
and  writing.  His  enthusiasm  bubbles  over 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  contagious,  for  one 
can  not  be  with  the  doctor  long  without  hav- 
ing hisinterest  in  bees  renewed  to  a  higher 
pitch. 

For  several  years  back  Dr.  Bigelow  has 
been  Nature  and  Science  editor  of  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Magazine.  Formerly  for 
three  years  he  was  editor  of  Popular 
Science,  and  eight  years  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Observer  Magazine  for  Natu- 
ralists. At  the  present  time  he  is  instructor 
in  nature  study  at  teachers'  institutes  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia,  and  California.  He  was  the 
originator  and  director  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Annual  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Ct.  For  two  years  he  was  director 
of  the  Annual  Summer  School  of  Nature 
Study  of  the  Connecticut  Chautuqua  Associ- 
ation. For  six  years  he  has  been  director 
of  the  departments  of  Nature  Study  and  Bi- 
ology at  the  Castle  Private  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly 
held  the  same  position  for  two  years  at  the 
Mackenzie  Private  School  for  Boys.  For 
eight  years  he  was  principal  of  public 
schools,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
lecturer  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  has  lectured  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  and 
elsewhere.  He  is  well  known  among  the 
naturalists  and  teachers  of  the  country  as  a 
general  instructor  in  nature  study;  and  his 
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enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  bees  have  made 
this  department  of  his  work  particularly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Bigelow  Educational  hive  and 
of  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  that  were  illustrat- 
ed and  described  in  these  columns.  He  has 
a  regular  scientific  laboratory  at  his  home, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  general  study  of  bees. 
Not  merely  content  with  the  practical  side 
of  the  subject  of  bee-keeping,  he  is  con- 
stantly delving  down  into  the  scientific  side. 
Scientific  men,  teachers,  and  instructors  at 
the  colleges  speak  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Dr.  Bigelow  is  a  most  interesting  speaker; 
and  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  We  feel  very 
fortunate  in  securing  his  attendance  at  the 
Jenkintown  field-day  meeting;  and  those  of 
our  friends  who  will  be  able  to  attend  these 
meetings,  we  can  say  in  advance,  will  not 
be  disappointed  when  they  see  and  hear  Dr. 
Bigelow.  Like  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  — and 
the  men  are  very  much  alike  in  some  re- 
spects—he is  a  whole  team.  Here  is  a  list 
of  some  of  Dr.  Bigelow' s  popular  leceures— 
lectures  that  have  delighted  audiences 
wherever  they  have  been  delivered: 

Journeys  about  Home — Roadsides,  Fields,  and  For- 
ests; Travels  in  a  Swamp;  Vacations  in  the  Country; 
The  Haunts  of  Nature;  Half-hours  at  the  Sea-side; 
Journeys  in  Space— Our  World  and  Others;  Our  Near- 
est Neighbor,  the  Moon;  Nature's  Largest  Things;  Let 
Nature  be  Your  Teacher;  Henry  David  Thoreau;  In  the 
Land  of  the  Setting  Sun;  Nature's  Little  Things;  Lec- 
tures on  Nature  Pedagogy  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Child,  etc   

Owing  to  not  getting  data  concerning  the 
life  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Acklin,  whose  untimely 
death  was  announced  in  our  last  issue,  in 
time  for  this  number,  we  have  arranged  to 
put  in  a  full  write-up,  with  a  portrait  on  the 
cover,  in  our  next  issue. 


THE   BIG   FIELD   DAY  AT  JENKINTOWN,  PA., 
JUNE  26. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  announcements  on 
pages  851  and  838,  this  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  things  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  meeting  of  a  year  ago  at  the  same  place 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  convention  and  field 
day  combined,  the  convention  feature  at  this 
meetiDg  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated, 
and  practical  field  work  will  take  its  place. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  shall  have  with 
us  three  well-known  scientific  men— Prof. 
H.  A.  Surface,  of  Harrisburg;  Dr.  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  and  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  partial  promise 
of  several  others.  In  addition  we  shall  have 
such  practical  men  as  Doolittle,  Coggshall, 
West,  Pratt,  Morrison,  and  possibly  E.  W. 
Alexander  and  others.  These  men  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  mention. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  our  eastern  manager  at 
Philadelphia,  is  making  preparations  to  re- 
ceive over  a  thousand  people.  While  we  may 
not  have  such  a  number  present,  yet  if  we 
should  have  a  good  day,  all  indications  go  to 
show  there  will  be  the  biggest  crowd  of  bee- 
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keepers  that  ever  assembled  in  one  placejn 
the  United  States. 

I  have  just  come  from  Jenkintown,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  note  how  well  Mr.  Sel- 
ser has  got  things  in  hand.  The  apiary  is 
beautifully  situated,  parklike  in  appearance, 
and  the  terraces  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
an  immense  crowd  to  sit  in  comfort  and  take 
in  all  the  demonstration  work  by  the  various 
experts. 

OUR  STINGLESS  BEES  AT  JENKINTOWN. 

Something  that  I  think  will  especially  in- 
terest those  who  do  attend  will  be  the  han- 
dling of  a  colony  of  stingless  bees  by  W.  K. 
Morrison,  lately  from  the  tropics.  These 
bees  are  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  and 
such  combs!  Instead  of  individual  cells, 
they  make  immense  cups  of  wax.  While 
the  internal  construction  of  their  brood-nest 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  bees, 
they  are  yellow  and  look  very  much  like  or- 
dinary Italians;  are  a  trifle  larger,  and  a  lit- 
tle blunter  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  where 
there  is  no  sting.  Mr.  Selser  reports  that 
these  little  chaps,  when  annoyed,  will  attack 
one's  nose  and  ears,  as  if  they  were  going 
to  do  something  awful.  While  the  little 
bites  of  these  bees  are  not  painful,  he  says 
it  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had  got  into  a 
fearful  hornet's  nest. 

We  regard  these  bees  as  a  find,  and  hope 
to  propagate  them  possibly  in  Florida;  for  if 
they  work  as  they  did  the  day  I  saw  them, 
when  the  other  bees  stayed  in  their  hives 
because  of  the  cold,  they  may  be  something 
more  than  mere  curiosities. 

Prof.  Surface  was  selected  to  preside  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  has  splendid  talent 
in  this  direction.  If  there  is  any  man  who 
can  make  things  move  along  with  a  clocklike 
precision  in  a  businesslike  way,  it  is  Prof. 
Surface. 


MAILING- CAGES  FOR  QUEENS. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  be  very  care- 
ful when  putting  up  queens  for  the  mail  to 
see  that  the  wire  cloth  is  covered  by  a  card- 
board or  wood  cover  so  that  no  stinging  of 
employees  handling  the  mail  can  occur.  We 
occasionally  receive  cages  with  wire  cloth 
unprotected,  which  is  contrary  to  postal  reg- 
ulations. 


ANOTHER  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMB-HONEY  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  SWARM  CONTROL;  MAM- 
MOTH JUMBO  hives;  HAN- 
DLING HIVES  WITH 
A  DERRICK. 

We  have  just  closed  arrangements  with 
Mr.  A.  K.  Ferris,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  by  which 
he  is  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  de- 
scribing his  system  of  swarm  control  and 
comb- honey  production.  This  system  in- 
volves the  use  of  mammoth  jumbo  hives— so 
large,  indeed,  that  they  actually  require  a 
special  derrick,  I  call  it,  to  permit  of  han- 
dling the  brood- chambers,  taking  off  the  hive, 
and,  in  fact,  doing  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  requires  back-breaking,  lifting  work. 

While  some  of  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem are  not  new,  the  method  of  applying 
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those  principles  forms  a  combination  that  is 
as  novel  as  it  is  startling. 

As  I  have  previously  explained,  Mr.  Fer- 
ris is  only  a  three-year-old  bee-keeper.  He 
was  not  wedded  to  old  ways  and  methods, 
but  at  the  very  inception  of  his  experience 
he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  subject 
of  swarm  control  and  honey  production.  Un- 
like some  would-be  inventors,  instead  of 
launching  out  into  the  doubtful  field  of  in- 
vention without  the  knowledge  of  what  oth- 
ers^had  done,  he  studied  thoroughly  all  the 
methods  in  vogue,  and  then  went  at  it  and 
got  up  a  system  of  his  own. 

While  I  doubt  somewhat  that  the  system  he 
describes  will  revolutionize  the  plans  used  by 
old  bee-keepers,  yet  it  will  place  strong  em- 
phasis on  some  of  the  good  ideas  so  persist- 
ently advocated  by  such  successful  bee-keep- 
ers as  the  Dadants,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  and 
other  advocates  of  colonies  in  large  hives, 
and  in  the  end  do  good.  Mr.  Ferris  will 
show  that  we  have  possibly  been  frittering 
away  our  time  with  little  picaninny  colonies, 
while  we  might  better  have  concentrated 
our  energies  into  powerful  colonies  made  so 
by  two  queens  in  mammoth  hives,  where  the 
bees  can  concentrate  their  energies. 

When  it  is  understood  that  our  friend 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  derrick  employ- 
ing a  combination  of  ropes,  pulleys,  cog- 
wheels, and  levers,  in  order  to  handle  his 
hives,  a  feeling  of  pity  as  well  as  ridicule 
may  come  over  the  hearts  of  some  of  our 
bee-keeping  friends,  perhaps.  But  let  me 
request  all  such  to  withhold  judgment  until 
they  see  the  whole  system  in  its  entirety; 
for  it  is  to  be  explained  through  these  col- 
umns for  the  first  time.    One  thing  more: 

Mr.  Ferris  feels  that  he  can  produce  as 
much  comb  honey  as  extracted  off  from  a 
given  set  of  bees;  and  when  you  see  his 
comb-honey  arrangement  you  may  recognize 
some  old  features,  and  perhaps  sDme  old 
combinations;  but  I  think  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing  exactly  like  it  was  ever 
used  before  by  any  bee-keeper. 

The  editor  is  not  making  any  claims  for 
this  system,  for  that  would  be  premature  at 
this  time.  He  only  knows  that  it  is  one 
that  may  well  receive  the  careful  thought  of 
every  intelligent  bee-keeper  who  is  looking 
on  the  dollars-and-cents  side  of  the  business, 
whether  he  adopts  the  plan  wholly  or  in 
part.   

FATALITIES   FROM   BEE-STINGS;   HOW  BEES 
MAY  BE  HANDLED  WITH  IMPUNITY. 

During  the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
various  accounts  in  the  Eastern  press  of  a 
farmer  who,  when  hauling  a  colony  of  bees 
home,  was  stung  to  death  by  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  severe  jolting  of  the  wagon 
loosened  the  cover,  allowing  the  bees  to  es- 
cape, with  the  result  as  stated.  The  farm- 
er's son  was  stung,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  the  horse  received  his  fair  share,  but 
nothing  serious  is  reported  in  either  case. 
From  the  account  given,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  man  died  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  stings  or  because  of  a  weak  heart.  In 
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any  event,  cases  of  this  kind  are  exceeding- 
ly rare.  But  whenever  there  is  a  fatality 
resulting  from  bee -stings  the  newspapers  are 
inclined  to  make  a  great  hurrah  about  it, 
leading  the  general  public  to  believe  that 
the  sting  of  a  bee  is  most  deadly.  In  the 
twenty  years  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  journal  I  do  not  remember  more  than 
three  or  four  cases  where  a  loss  of  life  has 
occurred  as  the  direct  result  of  bee- poison. 
Fatalities  to  horses  and  other  stock  are 
equally  few  and  far  between. 

Had  the  farmer  taken  the  pains  to  rope  or 
nail  his  cover  down,  or  even  if  he  had  had  a 
lighted  smoker,  no  such  result  would  have 
occurred,  probably.  As  a  general  thing,  bees 
that  have  been  jolted  over  the  road  are  very 
tractable.  Our  readers  know  that  there  are 
not  a  few  practical  bee-keepers  who  advise 
putting  bees  into  a  wagon  without  even 
closing  the  entrances  of  their  hives.  The 
bees  are  smoked  when  being  put  on  the 
wagon,  and  the  hives  are  driven  off  at  a 
rapid  rate.  It  is  well  known  that  drum- 
ming on  box  hives  to  force  the  bees  out  into 
other  hives  induces  quiet  on  the  part  of  the 
bees.  In  the  same  way,  the  jolting  over 
roads  in  a  wagon  produces  the  same  effect. 

In  comparison  with  this,  a  recent  per- 
formance by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  and  as- 
sistants, in  Capitol  Park,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
stands  out  in  strong  contrast.  The  profess- 
or had  given  out  in  the  papers  the  previous 
day  that  he  would  on  the  following  day  take 
a  swarm  of  bees  out  of  a  squirrel-  box  in  one 
of  the  park  trees  at  a  given  time.  Accord- 
ingly, barehanded,  with  nothing  over  his 
face,  and  armed  with  only  a  smoker,  he  as- 
cended the  tree  by  means  of  a  ladder,  smok- 
ed the  bees,  then  knocked  the  box  loose. 
This  he  then  let  down  with  a  rope,  to  the 
amusement  of  crowds  of  people  aggregating 
something  like  800  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  wonderful  stunt. 

After  Prof.  Surface  had  descended  to  the 
ground  he  pried  the  box  open,  scooping  out 
the  bees  by  the  handful,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  onlookers.  He  then  took  occa- 
sion to  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as  man- 
ufactured comb  honey,  giving  an  offhand 
lecture  on  bees  and  their  habits. 

The  bees  were  successfully  placed  in  a 
modern  hive  and  removed  to  the  Real  Estate 
Building,  on  the  third  floor  of  which  is  lo- 
cated the  Division  of  Zoology.  During  the 
whole  performance  Prof.  Surface  received 
no  stings  except  those  self-inflicted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd. 

The  various  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
showed  that  the  public  was  tremendously 
interested,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
a  demonstration  will  be  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
move the  general  impression  that  bees  are 
always  bent  on  mischief,  and  will  sting  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  bee-keeping 
industry  as  a  whole  may  well  congratulate 
itself  that  it  has  in  its  ranks  a  scientific 
man  who  not  only  understands  bee  life  but 
is  capable  of  handling  bees  themselves  bare- 
headed and  barehanded. 
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CowcrsatioDs 

with 

Doolittle 


SECTION  HONEY  AND  NO  INCREASE. 

' '  Say,  Doolittle,  are  you  too  busy  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  me  on  bees  this  morning?" 

' '  Well,  Mr.  Robinson,  it  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  just  now;  but  as  this  'busy'  is 
with  the  bees,  perhaps  we  can  make  it  prof- 
itable to  stop  a  little  while  and  talk  about 
bee  business.  What  is  on  your  mind  this 
morning?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  a  bee-keeper  very  long, 
and  so  come  to  you  wishing  your  advice  re- 
garding the  best  method  of  producing  comb 
honey  on  a  no-increase  plan." 

' '  What  are  your  reasons  for  wishing  no 
increase?" 

"  This  year  I  want  to  balance  up  the  led- 
ger, so  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  extra  hives, 
using  no  more  hives  than  the  bees  now  oc- 
cupy, which  is  all  I  have." 

' '  Well,  you  are  getting  me  down  to  a  fine 
thing— just  no  increase,  and  no  chance  for  a 
hive  or  two  for  an  emergency." 

"Do  you  not  think  such  a  thing  possible?" 

"Yes,  it  is  possible;  but  it  is  of  doubtful 
expediency. ' ' 

"  Then  if  it  is  possible  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  I  can  do  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  supers  of 
sections?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
have  all  these  in  readiness  for  use,  having, 
in  the  first  super  put  on,  quite  a  few  '  bait ' 
sections." 

"  What  are  bait  sections?  " 

"  They  are  sections  partly  or  nearly  filled 
with  comb,  left  over  from  the  season  previ- 
ous—such as  did  not  have  the  honey  in  them 
sufficiently  completed  so  that  they  were 
salable.    Have  you  such  sections?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  a  lot  of  them." 

' 1  Well,  practical  bee-keepers  use  from 
two  to  twelve  of  these  sections  in  the  first 
super  put  on  the  hive  at  the  commencement 
of  the  honey  season,  as  they  entice  the  bees 
in  the  super  at  once,  with  the  first  honey,  as 
there  is  now  in  such  prepared  supers  a  place 
for  the  immediate  storage  of  honey,  and  the 
bees  will  take  advantage  of  these  open  cells 
and  fill  them  with  honey  before  they  would 
draw  out  any  comb  foundation,  and  much 
sooner  than  they  would  build  comb;  and  in 
this  early  entering  of  the  sections  comes  the 
desire  to  draw,  the  foundation  in  the  other 
sections,  so  that  the  bees  are  fully  at  work 
in  the  whole  super  almost  before  they  know 
it,  and  from  this  desire  to  fill  the  whole  su- 
per the  swarming  fever  does  not  come  on 
nearly  so  quickly  as  it  otherwise  would; 
while  if  more  superiroom  is>dded  as  fast  as 


required  the  colony  may  not  think  of  swarm- 
ing during  the  whole  season." 

"Well,  now,  that  makes  the  matter  so  I 
can  understand  it.  I  had  read  about  bait 
sections,  but  could  not  comprehend  the  mat- 
ter before  in  all  of  its  bearings.  But  these 
baits  will  not  prevent  swarming  entirely, 
will  they?" 

"  No.  If  they  would,  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  world  would  go  wild  with  joy;  for  the 
swarming  of  bees  is  the  great  bane  in  our 
pursuit,  especially  after  one  has  all  the  in- 
crease he  desires." 

"Then  how  am  I  to  keep  down  the  in- 
crease if  this  will  not  do  it?  " 

"  The  main  object  of  the  baits  is  to  coax 
the  bees  early  into  the  sections,  thereby  de- 
laying preparations  for  swarming  for  a  week 
or  two,  this  giving  you  a  better  chance  for 
profit  from  your  bees,  and  working  for  no 
increase  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  more 
surely  successful,  and  the  least  damage  to 
your  crop  of  surplus  honey." 

"Then  I  have  other  work  than  this  to 
do?" 

"Yes.  About  seven  days  before  you  ex- 
pect your  honey  harvest  to  commence  in 
good  earnest  you  will  go  to  each  hive,  tak- 
ing with  you  a  queen- cage  made  of  wire 
cloth;  hunt  out  the  queen  and  put  her  in 
this  cage,  after  which  you  will  look  over  the 
combs  in  the  hives  for  queen- cells;  and  if 
you  find  any  with  larvae  in  them,  or  any 
which  are  sealed,  you  will  cut  them  off." 

"  What  is  this  for?" 

"  So  that  no  young  queen  shall  emerge 
from  her  cell  in  that  hive  while  the  old 
queen  is  in  the  cage. " 

"  How  long  is  she  to  be  left  in  the  cage?" 

"  Ten  days,  or  till  all  the  larvas  and  eggs 
which  are  in  the  hive  when  the  queen  is 
caged  shall  have  become  sealed  over;  for  I 
find  that,  when  any  colony  goes  without  a 
laying  queen  long  enough  so  that  all  the 
brood  is  sealed  over,  such  a  colony  loses  its 
desire  for  swarming,  with  the  cutting  of  all 
queen- cells  and  the  liberating  of  the  queen. 
And  where  any  queen-cells  with  larvae  in 
them,  or  any  such  cells  which  are  sealed 
over  are  in  the  hive  at  the  time  of  the  cag- 
ing of  the  queen,  they  are  liable  to  emerge 
from  their  cells  before  we  are  ready  to  let 
the  queen  out,  and  thus  our  work  is  thwart- 
ed." 

"Where  do  you  keep  the  cage  while  the 
queen  is  in  it  ?  " 

' '  By  looking  the  frames  of  comb  over 
which  are  in  the  hive  you  will  be  likely  to 
find  one  or  more  which  do  not  have  the 
comb  built  down  the  bottom-bar  of  the 
frame  the  whole  length.  Taking  advantage 
of  such  places  I  slip  the  cage  with  the 
queen  between  the  comb  and  the  bottom- 
bar,  where  it  is  held  securely  till  I  wish  to 
let  out  the  queen." 

"What  about  food  for  the  queen?  Do 
you  put  any  in  the  cage?" 

"No.  The  bees  will  take  care  of  that 
part  unless  you  allow  young  queens  to 
emerge  from  their  cells,  in  which  case  they 
might  neglect  her  and  leave  her  to  starve." 
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"I  think  I  understand  the  matter  so  far. 
What  next?" 

"At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  time  of 
the  caging  of  the  queen  the  hive  is  opened 
and  all  queen- cells  are  cut  off  the  combs. 
That  you  may  not  miss  any,  it  is  always  best 
to  shake  the  bees  off  the  combs;  for  unless 
you  do,  one  or  more  cells  are  usually  so  cov- 
ered by  the  bees  that  they  are  not  seen;  and 
the  leaving  of  one  or  more  cells  would  work 
the  spoiling  of  the  plan  by  the  bees  swarm- 
ing." 

"I  see.  But  how  do  you  shake  these 
combs— each  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  as  you  lift  them  out?" 

"That  is  the  way  I  used  to  do  it;  but  of 
late  years  I  have  found  it  far  better,  both 
as  to  freedom  from  stings  and  in  preventing 
the  bees  from  piling  up  on  the  unshaken 
frames  still  in  the  hive,  to  take  an  empty 
hive  with  me,  or,  what  is  still  better,  an 
empty  box  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  so  as  to 
be  very  light,  the  same  being  made  to  hold 
one  frame  more  than  the  hive  will,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  crowding  in  putting  the 
frames  in.  I  have  three  or  four  of  these 
boxes,  and  find  them  very  handy  indeed  in 
all  work  when  handling  frames,  setting  the 
combs  in  such  a  box  instead  of  standing 
them  about  the  hive  with  one  end  resting  on 
the  ground,  as  I  have  seen  many  bee-keep- 
ers do,  and  as  I  used  to  do  myself.  Having 
the  box  with  me  I  take  the  frames  out  of 
the  hive,  and  place  them  in  regular  order  in 
this  box  till  I  come  to  the  last  one,  when  it 
is  shaken  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  and  carefully  looked  over  for  queen- 
cells,  which  are  cut  off  if  any  are  found, 
and  the  frame  put  back  in  place  in  its  hive. 
The  one  which  went  next  to  it  is  now  taken 
from  the  box,  the  bees  shaken  from  it  as 
with  the  other,  cells  cut  off,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  back  in  the  hive.  In  this  way  the 
bees  are  all  practically  out  of  your  way; 
you  do  not  have  them  piling  up  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and,  still  better,  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  them  all  over  the  rabbets  where  the 
frames  rest,  to  kill  in  replacing  the  frames, 
or  in  closing  the  hive,  as  in  the  old  ways  of 
shaking;  and  as  no  bees  are  killed,  the  colo- 
ny is  not  specially  irritated,  and  few  or  no 
stings  received." 

"  Good!   But  what  about  the  queen?  " 

"When  you  come  to  the  frame  she  is 
caged  in,  shake  it  the  same  as  the  others, 
for  she  will  not  be  hurt  now  that  she  is  not 
laying;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  queen- 
cells  which  may  be  on  that  frame  cut  off, 
remove  the  cage  and  set  the  frame  in  the 
hive.  Now  remove  the  cork  from  the  cage 
and  hold  the  open  end  of  the  cage  near  the 
entrance  where  the  bees  are  running  in  with 
fanning  wings,  when  the  queen  will  leave 
the  cage  and  run  into  the  hive  with  the 
bees  the  same  as  does  any  queen  when  a 
swarm  is  being  hived." 

"  That  is  easy,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes;  and,  what  is  better,  you  will  see 
those  bees  go  to  work  with  a  will,  carrying 
into  the  sections  all  honey  which  may  have 
accumulated  in  the  cells  from  which  the 
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bees  have  emerged  during  the  last  ten  days, 
so  that  the  queen  may  have  room  to  lay 
without  any  further  idea  of  swarming,  un- 
less the  season  should  be  long  drawn  out." 

' '  But  I  shall  lose  ten  days  in  bees,  shall  I 
not,  as  no  eggs  were  laid  while  the  queen 
was  caged?  " 

"Yes;  and  this  might  be  against  the  plan 
where  the  honey  harvest  is  one  which  con- 
tinues without  interruption  throughout  the 
whole  season;  but  in  any  section  where  only 
one  or  two  or  three  sets  of  bloom,  like  clo- 
ver, bass  wood,  and  buckwheat  give  the  sur- 
plus honey,  then  the  stopping  of  the  queen 
from  laying  during  this  period  of  ten  days  is 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse,  as  the  bees 
from  such  eggs  would  come  after  the  har- 
vest was  past,  hence  would  become  con- 
sumers instead  of  producers. ' ' 


What  not  to  do  is  often  as  important  as 
what  to  do  in  the  apiary. 

J& 

Good  stock  is  essential  to  good  honey  crops, 
and  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

Improve  your  own  stock,  or  buy  the  best 
stock  at  four  times  the  cost  if  necessary. 

One  good  queen  is  worth  half  a  dozen  of 
the  ordinary  kind;  so,  get  good  ones. 

My !  "A  cold  spell  ....  now  on 
.  .  .  .  and  great  flakes  of  snow  are  fall- 
ing," says  editor  Root,  page  641— in  May, 
when  the  Southerners  are  complaining  about 
hot  weather  and  having  "good  old  summer 
time."  It  is  quite  refreshing  during  such 
warm  weather  even  to  read  about  "the 
falling  snow. ' ' 

As  soon  as  one  crop  is  out  of  the  way,  get 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  any  other  flow 
that  might  come;  then  you  will  not  be  near- 
ly so  likely  to  be  caught  by  surprise,  and 
you  will  have  less  occasion  to  pull  your  hair 
and  mutter  things  like  ' '  My !  had  1  only  had 
every  thing  in  shape  to  catch  that  sudden 
unexpected  flow  of  fine  honey,  I  should  be  just 
so  much  the  richer.  Now  I  am  only  wiser. ' ' 
Yes,  and  next  year  do  it  all  over  again! 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  made  for  the  bee- 
keepers as  much  as  for  any  one  else,  and 
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there  is  no  excuse  for  their  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  lessons  and  profiting  by  look- 
ing ahead.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  in  weather  forecasts,  and 
in  foretelling  what  the  season  will  be.  Many 
of  the  bee-keepers,  however,  make  good  use 
of  these  privileges.  To  be  able  to  know, 
pretty  well  at  least,  what  the  season  will 
mean  for  the  bee-keepers  helps  much  in  pre- 
paring for  it.  A  record  kept  of  preceding 
years  will  help  much  in  deciding  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  season  that  opens  and  continues 
like  one  in  some  former  year.  Too  many  of 
us  "wait  to  see,"  and  are  like  the  Dutch- 
man who  said,  ' '  Ich  never  predigate  der  vet- 
ter  till  der  rain  he  be  gumming  down  ai- 
re tty." 

j& 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TEXAS  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION,  COLLEGE  STATION, 
TEXAS,  JULY  10,  11,  12,  1906. 

The  date  for  the  next  session  of  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress  on  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  grounds  has  been  set  as 
above.  The  sessions  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on 
the  10th,  and  adjourment  is  provided  for  at 
10  p.m.,  July  12. 

The  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  is  indeed  a 
unique  organization.  It  comprises  some  fif- 
teen State  agricultural  organizations.  The 
Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  one  of 
these.  Meetings  of  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  congress  that  is  meeting,  of  the 
separate  associations,  are  held  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  9  a.m.  until  noon,  in  different 
rooms  of  the  institution  halls.  During  the 
afternoon  and  night  sessions  the  sections  all 
meet  in  a  body  in  Assembly  Hall.  This 
leaves  three  independent  half- day  or  morn- 
ing sessions  for  each  association,  the  rest  of 
the  time  being  taken  up  in  congress  sessions. 
Inspection  of  buildings,  departments,  the 
farm,  apiary,  stock,  cattle,  etc.,  is  provided 
for  in  the  evenings. 

Much  good,  indeed,  results  from  these 
gatherings.  About  3000  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  varied  industries  of  the  State, 
gather  here.  The  bee-keeper's  hum  is  not 
absent. 

The  program  of  the  bee-keepers'  section 
is  as  follows: 
Opening  prayer. 

The  annual  address  by  the  President. 
Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Business  of  the  Association. 
Discussions. 

"  How  can  this  Association  be  made  to  be 
more  effective  in  its  work?  " 

Arrangements  and  entertainment  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  San 
Antonio,  November  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  question-box  is  to  be  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  convention,  and  all  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  ask  such  questions  as 
are  of  most  importance  to  them. 

Louis  H.  Scholl, 
Com.  on  Program. 

Secretary -Treasurer  Texas  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 
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IS  THIN  SUGAR-FED  SYRUP,  WHEN  STOR- 
ED AND  CAPPED  BY  THE  BEES, 
THE  SAME  AS  HONEY? 


Some  Interesting  Experiments. 


BY  W.  A.  SELSER. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
the  past  few  years  at  different  bee  conven- 
tions and  in  the  press,  both  by  chemists  and 
bee-men,  whether  a  very  thin  syrup,  about 
the  consistency  of  nectar  from  the  flowers, 
fed  to  the  bees,  after  being  deposited,  evap- 
orated, and  stored  by  them  in  the  comb, 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  honey ;  and 
a  statement  has  been  made  that  chemists 
could  not  detect  the  difference  between  this 
sugar- fed  syrup  and  the  pure  article  gather- 
ed from  the  nectar  of  plants.  In  fact,  a 
noted  chemist  in  the  West  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference, chemically  speaking,  between  the 
two;  that  this  thin  syrup,  slowly  fed,  would 
undergo  in  the  stomach-pouch  of  the  bee  a 
complete  chemical  change,  and,  after  the 
conversion,  would  be  the  same  as  honey,  ex- 
cept that  it  lacked  the  essential  oils. 

The  writer  has  always  taken  a  very  strong 
stand  against  this  statement,  claiming  it 
was  absolutely  false,  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference,  both  chemically  and  other- 
wise, between  the  nectar  when  first  produc- 
ed in  the  plant  and  in  any  other  artificially 
made  syrup,  basing  his  opinion  largely  upon 
analytical  experience,  coupled  with  the  idea 
that  God  places  the  nectar  in  the  flowers  to 
attract  the  bee  for  fertilization  and  the  use 
of  man,  and  that  no  agency  of  man  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  God. 

This  has  been  the  first  year  in  many  years 
when  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions 
have  been  favorable  to  test  this  experiment 
correctly;  i.  e.,  from  the  12th  day  of  July  to 
the  5th  of  September  no  nectar  has  been  se- 
creted in  any  plant  in  the  vicinity. 

In  July,  1905,  I  selected  from  about  25 
hives  two  Danzenbaker  hives  in  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  composed  of  a  vigorous 
Italian  queen,  six  frames  of  bees  and  brood, 
comprising  about  25,000  bees  and  two  frames 
of  empty  comb.  I  placed  these  hives  within 
2  ft.  of  each  other,  some  300  yards  from  the 
main  apiary,  at  a  time  when  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  nectar  coming  in  from  the  field. 
During  part  of  the  time  of  this  experiment 
(lasting  six  weeks)  I  had  each  of  these  ex- 
perimental hives  covered  over  separately 
with  a  tent  during  the  day;  and,  aside  from 
any  other  precautions,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
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periments|themselves  show  very  conclusive- 
ly that  there  was  no  nectar  gathered  during 
this  period. 

My  first  experiment  consisted  of  feeding  ■ 
a  solution  to  each  hive,  consisting  of  one 
part  cane  sugar,  polariscope  standard  98.7 
to  three  parts  water,  specific  gravity  1.1240. 
A  quart  of  this  was  fed  slowly  in  six  hours 
in  Boardman  entrance  feeders.  After  con- 
tinuing this  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  then 
waiting  four  days  for  perfect  evaporation 
and  transformation  by  the  bees,  I  opened 
the  hives,  took  out  four  different  samples 
from  different  locations  from  the  two  hives 
and  supers.  The  first  sample  was  from  the 
capped  product  out  of  a  frame  directly  over 
the  capped  brood,  specific  gravity  1.3810, 
and  removed  them  to  the  laboratory,  sit- 
uated within  a  few  yards  of  the  hives.  The 
polariscope  test  showed  a  dextro-rotation 
of  7.3,  and.  after  inversion,  a  levo-rotation 
of  11.4.  (All  pure  honey  shows  a  levo- 
rotation,  or,  in  other  words,  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.) 

The  second  sample  was  taken  from  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  the  brood- chamber— the 
same  specific  gravity,  and  showed  a  dextro- 
rotation of  7.7,  and,  after  inversion,  a  levo- 
rotation  of  13. 

The  third  sample  was  taken  from  uncap- 
ped product  in  the  brood-frames  from  the 
first  story  —  specific  gravity  1.3551,  and 
showed  a  dextro-rotation  of  18.7,  and,  after 
inversion,  a  levo-rotation  of  16. 

The  fourth  sample  was  taken  out  of  un- 
capped product  in  the  shallow  frames  in 
the  super— specific  gravity  1.3426,  showing 
a  dextro-rotation  of  22  and  a  levo-rotation, 
after  inversion,  of  15. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  very  beautiful 
showing  of  exactly  the  amount  of  the  inver- 
sion of  the  syrup  in  the  stomach- pouch  of 
the  bee,  I  proceeded  to  feed,  in  the  same 
careful  way,  syrup,  one  part  sugar  and  four 
parts  water— specific  gravity  1.0902.  After 
feeding  this  slowly  for  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  as  before,  I  to  >k  out  the  first 
sample  from  capped  product  from  the  brood- 
frames— specific  gravity  as  before,  showing 
a  dextro-rotation  of  10.5,  and,  after  inver- 
sion, a  levo-rotation  of  13.  I  then  took  a 
sample  of  the  product  from  the  brood-frames, 
half  capped  and  half  uncapped,  specific 
gravity  1.3650,  showing  a  dextro-rotation  of 
9.4,  and,  after  inversion,  a  levo-rotation  of 
11.  I  then  took  a  sample  of  all  capped  prod- 
uct from  the  brood-chamber— specific  grav- 
ity 1.3942,  showing  a  dextro-rotation  of  10.5 
and  a  levo-rotation  of  13. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  ap- 
parent in  reviewing  the  figures  of  the  first 
and  second  experiments,  that,  the  greater 
the  difference  between  the  specific  grav- 
ity in  the  sugar-fed  syrup  and  the  finished 
product;  the  greater  was  the  inversion  in 
the  stomach -pouch  of  the  bee,  and  that 
which  was  hastily  deposited  by  the  bee 
from  the  fed  syrup  underwent  the  least 
amount  of  inversion  by  the  bee.  The  grad- 
uating scale  of  this  experiment  shows  how 
the  amount  in  proportion  of  the  inversion 
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in'the  stomach- pouch  of  the  bee  proceeded 
according  to  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  the  finished  product.  In  other  words, 
this  sugar-fed  syrup,  in  both  of  the  propor- 
tions as  fed,  showed  beyond  dispute  that  it 
was  sugar- fed  and  not  nectar  gathered. 

Now  for  illustration  let  us  suppose  that 
the  difference  between  the  figures  of  the 
dextro  and  levo-rotation  represented  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  inversion  in  the  stom- 
ach-pouch of  the  bee.  The  smaller  these 
figures  of  difference,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  inversion  by  the  bees.  In  the  first  ex- 
periment we  fed  one  part  of  sugar  and  three 
parts  of  water,  specific  gravity  1.12-f-.  We 
have  one  sample  -{-18-16,  specific  gravity 
1.35-f-.  In  this  there  are  34  points  that 
have  not  been  inverted  by  the  bee.  Again 
we  have  -4-22-]  5,  specific  gravity  1.34,  and  37 
points  not  inverted  by  the  bee.  In  the  sec- 
ond experiment,  we  have  one  part  sugar 
and  four  parts  water,  specific  gravity  1.09-f- ; 
then  we  get  -4-9,-11,  1.36-j-,  specific  gravi- 
ty or  20  points,  not  inverted  by  the  bee,  and 
again  -f-10-13  at  1.39-f-,  specific  gravity. 
We  have  23  points  not  inverted  by  the  bee, 
and  in  pure  honey  there  are  no  points  not  in- 
verted by  the  bee;  and  with  the  more  water 
fed  giving  the  lowest  specific  gravity, 
showing  the  difference  in  this  last  case  of 
over  30  fractional  points  in  its  specific 
gravity  between  fed  syrup  and  finished 
product,  it  still  gives  23  points  not  in- 
verted by  the  bee.  Time  was  given  for  the 
bees  to  work  up  this  product,  and  every 
other  advantage  it  was  possible  to  give  the 
bees  to  produce  the  results  as  claimed  was 
given,  and  the  result  shows  beyond  contro- 
versy, in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  no 
sugar  syrup  of  whatever  character,  fed  to 
the  bees,  will  ever  be  changed  to  actual  hon- 
ey as  gathered  from  the  nectar  of  plants, 
and,  therefore,  that  no  capped  comb  product 
can  possibly  be  honey  unless  it  is  nectar 
gathered.  So  that,  also,  from  a  purely 
chemical  standpoint,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  product  gathered  by  the 
bees  from  fed  cane-sugar  syrup  and  pure 
nectar;  viz.,  cane  sugar  is  a  chemical  indi- 
vidual represented  by  C12  H22  On,  and  in 
the  breaking  up,  on  inversion,  it  takes  up 
one  molecule  of  water,  H2  O,  and  is  C12  H24 
012,  while  honey  is  a  chemical  mixture,  rep- 
resented by  dextrose  C6  H12  06;  and  levu- 
lose  C6  H12  06,  with  a  mixture  of  pure  su- 
crose. Now,  the  sugar  fed  syrup,  capped 
over  as  honey  by  the  bees,  varies  in  the 
chemical  analysis  (my  assumption)  from 
C4  H8  04  to  C8  H16  08,  and  is  immediately 
branded  by  the  chemist  as  a  different  com- 
position, and,  therefore,  can  not  be  honey. 

Another  very  important  result  of  this  ex- 
periment has  proven  the  question  that  seem- 
ed to  be  in  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scientists, 
whether  phosphoric  acid,  which  appears  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  all  pure  honey,  is 
a  product  of  the  bee  or"  a  product  of  the 
plant;  in  other  words,  whether  phosphoric 
acid  in  honey  is  of  plant  or  animal  origin. 

I  took  the  very  thin  syrup  that  was  fed  to 
the  bees  in  the  last  experiment,  specific 
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gravity  1.0902,  and  evaporated  it  to  specific 
gravity  1.3426  and,  upon  analyzing  it,  I 
found  absolutely  no  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 
I  then  took  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of 
the  finished  product  in  the  first  experiment, 
specific  gravity  1.3426,  and  found  that  this 
contained  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  average  amount  in  pure  honey,  and  was 
deposited  by  the  bees  at  a  time  when  there 
was  absolutely  no  nectar  coming  in,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  showing  that  phosphoric 
acid  comes  directly  from  the  animal  rather 
than  the  plant. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  nectar 
gathered  contained  phosphoric  acid  or  wheth- 
er the  bee,  in  its  inversion  of  the  nectar, 
adds  phosphoric  acid.  This  experiment 
would  show  that  it  is  the  bee  in  its  inversion 
that  adds  the  phosphoric  acid,  and,  there- 
fore, directly,  it  is  of  animal  origin. 


ALEXANDER'S  HONEY-TANKS. 


The  Advantage  of  Strong  Heavy  Construction; 
How  to  Introduce  Large  Numbers  of  Queens. 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  answer  to  many  recent  inquiries  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  our  honey- tanks  I  will 
say  that  they  are  8  feet  long,  32  inches  wide, 
and  36  inches  deep,  inside  measure,  and  are 
made  of  $  pine  and  hemlock  lumber,  the 
ends  set  inside  of  stout  cleats.  The  bottom 
is  cleated,  also  the  sides.  Here  we  have  a 
piece  of  2X4  joist  bolted  with  f  inch  rods 
from  one  piece  of  joist  to  the  other,  one  rod 
across  under  the  tank,  the  other  on  top. 
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After  you  have  them  empty  in  the  fall, 
wash  them  out  with  hot  water;  and  as  soon 
as  dry  wipe  them  well  with  a  cloth  dampen- 
ed with  sweet  oil.  This  will  keep  them  from 
rusting,  and,  with  other  proper  care,  they 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  remain  as  bright  as 
new.  A  tank  of  the  above  size  will  hold 
about  5000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  article 
for  storing  honey  in  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
think  ours  cost  about  $16.00  apiece  some  20 
years  ago.  Make  them  stout  in  every  way, 
for  but  few  realize  how  5000  lbs.  of  honey 
will  make  them  bulge  out  unless  made  strong. 
You  can  make  them  any  size  you  wish,  but 
I  wouldn't  advise  having  them  over  32  inch- 
es deep.  Ours  are  4  inches  deeper  than  I 
wish  they  were. 

HOW  LARGE   NUMBERS  OF   QUEENS  ARE  IN- 
TRODUCED. 

Another  question  I  wish  to  answer,  which 
many  are  inquiring  about,  is  how  we  intro- 
duce the  300  or  400  queens  every  year  which 
our  system  of  management  requires.  This 
is  one  of  the  knottiest  of  questions,  and  one 
that  has  cost  bee  keepers  thousands  of  val- 
uable queens.  It  has  cost  us  so  many  that 
we  now  seldom  try  to  introduce  a  queen  into 
a  full  colony.  We  would  much  rather  have 
our  young  queens  hatch  in  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  small  colony,  and  then  as  soon  as  she 
commences  to  lay  build  it  up  in  two  or  three 
days  into  a  good  strong  colony  by  giving 
them  combs  of  hatching  brood.  In  this  way 
we  never  lose  a  queen,  whereas  by  the  in- 
troducing method  many  times  the  strange 
queen  will  be  allowed  to  live  only  until  she 
has  laid  eggs  four  or  five  days,  and  the  bees 
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We  have  one  narrow  strip  of  board  on 
each  side,  which  projects  about  8  inches  past 
the  ends  of  the  tanks,  and  forms  handles  to 
carry  them  by.  This  is  very  convenient.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sides  or  bottom 
tight.  If  there  are  cracks  \  inch  wide  it 
will  do  no  harm,  for  the  tanks  are  to  be 
lined  with  the  heaviest  and  best  quality  of 
tin  that  you  can  procure.  Have  the  tin- 
smith put  a  large  mo  lasses- faucet  at  the 
bottom  of  one  end  to  draw  off  your  honey 
through;  also  see  that  every  seam  is  well 
lapped  and  soldered  or  it  will  make  a  bad 
job  if  one  commences  to  leak  when  full  of 
honey. 


ORATING  TANKS  FOR  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

begin  to  have  plenty  of  larvae  to  rear  one 
from;  then  they  will  kill  their  queen  and 
rear  a  young  one  in  her  place.  We  have 
lost  hundreds  of  valuable  queens  in  just  this 
way,  s  »  for  several  years  we  have  not  in- 
troduced many  queens  into  full  colonies  ex- 
cept when  we  have  a  surplus  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  with. 

I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  queens  that  are  bought 
from  queen  breeders  will  be  bought  in  a  nu- 
cleus, and  then  built  up  into  strong  colonies 
by  the  purchaser.  This  is  a  fine  way  to 
make  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cure choice  queens  and  avoid  all  loss  and 
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trouble  in  introducing.  I  think  100  good 
three-comb  nuclei  purchased  in  May,  and 
properly  cared  for,  will  furnish  enough  ex- 
tracted honey  during  the  season  to  pay  their 
first  cost. 

If  not  convenient  to  get  your  queens  in  a 
nucleus,  then  introduce  them  into  small  col- 
onies that  have  no  uncapped  brood,  especial- 
ly if  the  queen  is  a  valuable  one. 

I  think  queen- breeders  are  often  wrong- 
fully accused  of  sending  out  hybrid  queens 
when  the  queen  they  sent  was  all  right;  but 
shortly  after  she  commenced  to  lay  she  was 
superseded  by  a  young  one  reared  from  her 
brood,  which  was  mismated,  and  the  pur- 
chaser never  knew  that  the  queen  he  bought 
was  killed  shortly  after  she  commenced  to 
lay. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  me, 
please  ask  them  through  Gleanings,  for  I 
can  not  take  time  to  answer  so  many  private 
letters  separately. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  March  20. 

[I  saw  these  tanks  when  I  visited  Mr. 
Alexander.  Two  of  them  were  put  in  a 
building  large  enough  to  receive  them  and 
yet  give  room  for  a  man  to  get  in  and 
around  them.  The  two  buildings  were  very 
nearly  alike,  each  containing  two  tanks  or 
what  would  be  a  total  capacity  of  20,000 
pounds.  To  each  of  these  buildings  was  a 
conductor  pipe  running  on  up  grade  to  the 
extracting- house  in  the  center  of  the  bee- 
yard.  As  is  well  known  perhaps,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander extracts  just  before  the  bees  cap  the 
honey.  As  I  saw  it  running  out  of  the  con- 
ductor-pipes it  was  very  thick,  but  to  fur- 
ther evaporate  it,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
these  shallow  tanks  in  a  small  building 
where  the  temperature  will  rise  to  a  high 
point  in  mid- summer.  This  will  explain 
why  Mr.  Alexander  is  able  to  extract  with- 
out allowing  the  bees  to  cap  the  combs. 
Should  anyone  desire  to  make  a  honey-tank 
of  this  description  he  will  need  to  follow 
carefully  the  details  here  given.  A  long 
oblong  tank  of  this  kind  would  bulge  very 
badly  at  the  sides  unless  it  were  braced  se- 
curely with  2x4's  at  top  and  bottom  edge 
and  further  braced  by  cross-pieces  and  iron 
rods  or  bolts.— Ed.] 


THE  CYRENIUS  HIVE-LIFT. 


How  to  Tip  up  a  Hive  for  Examination ;  Bisul- 
phide of  Carbon  vs.  Sulphur. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey 
friend  in  which  he  is  asking  about  the  best 
hive  for  extracting,  and  the  Cyrenius  hive- 
lift,  etc. ,  and  in  consideration  of  what  was 
said  in  regard  to  the  latter  device  at  the 
late  New  York  State  Bee-keepers'  meeting 
in  Geneva,  I  would  hereby  beg  for  a  little 
space  to  ventilate  these  matters. 

To  begin  with,  the  Cyrenius  hive  lift  is  a 
clever  device,  easily  adjusted,  and  intended 
to  hold  together  securely  the  hive  and  euper 
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upon  it,  while  the  whole  is  tilted  up  for  ex- 
amination of  the  combs  from  the  under  side. 
For  illustration  and  description  see  Glean- 
ings, 1905,  page  774.  I  find  that,  when  a 
brood-chamber  is  filled  full  of  good  combs, 
nearly  all  the  queen- cells  are  started  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  combs.  By  tilting  the  hive, 
not  necessarily  laying  it  clear  over,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  any  queen- cells  under  con- 
struction when  the  bees  are  smoked  back  a 
little.  If  we  do  not  see  any  cells  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  no  preparations  for 
swarming  have  so  far  been  made.  My  New 
Jersey  friend  fears  that,  with  his  deep  (?) 
Langstroth  frames,  the  cells  may  not  be 
built  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  combs, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  like  a  very  shallow 
hive  in  two  sections,  somewhat  like  the 
Heddon.  He  proposes  a  shallow  frame  of 
five  inches.  I  am  in  position  to  tell  him 
how  it  works  with  the  five- inch  frame  hives 
as  well  as  with  Langstroth  frame  hives  and 
others  with  a  still  deeper  frame  by  two 
inches.  I  have  them  all  in  use,  and  would 
say  that  I  have  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
with  infallible  certainty  and  very  little  trou- 
ble, found  the  colonies  which  were  bent  on 
swarming  in  any  of  these  hives  as  easily  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  I  would,  therefore,  ad- 
vise my  friend  not  to  change  from  his  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive  to  the  shallow  five- 
inch- deep  frame  hive  nor  the  Dansenbaker 
hive— not  on  that  account,  particularly  as  he 
would  be  unable,  as  he  says,  to  sell  bees  to 
others  in  his  vicinity— if  they  were  in  other 
than  Langstroth  hives.  Two  shallow-framed 
hive-bodies  as  a  brood- chamber  are  some- 
times an  advantage,  sometimes  they  are  a 
great  disadvantage.  For  the  production  of 
extracted  honey  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  better  hive  combination  will  be 
found  than  the  ten- frame  L.  hive  with  full- 
frame  supers. 

That  my  friend  should  be  troubled  with 
swarming  seems  strange.  With  plenty  of 
storing  room  in  shape  of  empty  combs,  a 
large  entrance  to  his  hives,  and  shade,  there 
should  be  no  swarming  with  our  ordinary 
bees.  If  he  has  Carniolans,  then  I  woufd 
advise  Italianizing  his  whole  yard  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  The  Carniolan  bee  is  a  good 
one  for  comb  honey,  but  not  so  desirable  for 
extracted,  while  the  Italian  bee  would  be 
hard  to  beat  for  the  production  of  extracted 
honey. 

Right  here  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  pointer  on  tilting  up  a  hive  properly. 
I  have  had  the  fewest  mishaps  when  I  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rear  of  the  hive.  In  tilting 
it  up  from  the  front  it  brings  it  in  danger 
of  slipping  off  from  the  bottom- board  unless 
we  take  the  precaution  to  move  it  forward 
just  a  little  to  prevent  its  slipping.  If  the 
hive-body  were  hinged  to  the  bottom- board 
at  the  back  it  would  work  well  to  tip  it  up 
from  the  front;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  bottom-board  projects  in  front  with 
the  most  forms  of  hives,  it  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient  to  tip  it  up  from  the 
back  as  in  Fig.  2. 

In  all  localities  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
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bees  always  gathered  propolis  enough  to 
cement  the  supers  to  the  hive- bodies  solidly 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Cy- 
renius  hive-lift.  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  some  friends  for  saying  this,  implying 
that  I  wanted  to  "kill"  a  good  thing.  I 


FIG.  2.  FIG.  1. 


certainly  don't.  But  if  it  is  possible  and 
practical  in  many  localities  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  without  going  to  the  trou- 
ble of  affixing  the  hive-lift,  why  use  it?  In 
localities  where  no  propolis  is  gathered  (and 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  some),  the 
hive-lift  is  a  necessity. 

The  last  question  ot  my  New  Jersey  friend 
relates  to  keeping  moth  out  of  extracting- 
combs.  I  might  refer  him  to  the  standard 
text-books.  But  as  I  was  taken  to  task  at 
the  Geneva  bee- keepers'  meeting  for  saying 
what  I  did  in  the  apicultural  press  as  re- 
gards bisulphide  of  carbon  versus  burning 
sulphur,  perhaps  an  explanation  would  be 
proper.  I  purchased  bisulphide  of  carbon  at 
our  country  drugstore.  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  35  cents  per  pound.  At  this  price  it 
was  too  expensive  to  use  in  quantities 
necessary  to  kill  the  wax-moth  larvae  in  my 
extracting-  combs  and  I  preferred  to  use  sul- 
phur as  I  had  heretofore,  particularly  as  I 
had  failed  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  using  it  in  differ- 
ent proportionate  quantities  on  the  different 
stacks  of  combs,  but  perhaps  not  strong 
enough.  I  placed  the  drug  in  a  sauce- dish 
on  top  of  the  combs,  and  covered  up  all  as 
close  as  practical.  Some  friends  thought  I 
should  have  done  differently.  I  can  assure 
them  that  I  usually  employ  the  easiest 
method.  Long  years  ago  I  found  that  sul- 
phur fumes  would  settle,  being  heavier  than 
air,  and  I  have  always  burned  sulphur  on 
top  of  the  stacks  of  honey  or  combs,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  wax- moth  larvae,  and 
naturally  would  do  the  same  with  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  for  this  is  of  the  same  nature. 
At  the  Geneva  convention  I  was  told  that 
bisulphide  of  carbon  could  be  had  in  Syracuse 
at  10  or  12  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  cost  me  more  than  14  at  the 
most.  Our  old  friend  Betsinger  said  he 
would  not  "monkey  "  with  sulphur  when  he 
could  buy  the  bisulphide  as  cheaply  as  he 
could,  and  as  long  as  the  latter  was  so  much 
simpler  to  use.  When  I  can  buy  bisulphide 
of  carbon  at  14  or  15  cts.  I  think  I  shall  use  it 
again,  especially  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
staining  section  huney  with  it,  which  is  the 
case  when  burning  sulphur  in  too  large 
quantities. 
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Extracting- combs  need  no  looking  after  in 
this  climate  during  the  winter  months;  and 
if  kept  carefully  covered  up  or  in  a  tight 
room  they  will  be  all  right  till  needed  during 
the  honey  season.  The  trouble  commences 
after  the  combs  are  taken  off  from  our  hives. 

We  must  then  fumigate  them  from  time 
to  time  till  cold  weather  comes  again.  The 
modus  operandi  is  simple  enough.  In  an 
empty  hive-body  we  either  burn  a  quantity 
of  sulphur  on  top  of  a  stack  of  combs,  cov- 
ering up  tight,  or  we  evaporate  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Our  friends  across  the  water  burn 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  is  no  danger 
connected  with  this.  It  burns  as  alcohol 
would.  The  liquid  is  not  explosive;  but 
when  the  bisulphide  has  formed  a  gas,  then 
is  the  time  we  have  to  exercise  care  or  we 
may  produce  a  destructive  explosive.  A 
room  should  be  aired  out  in  which  bisulphide 
of  carbon  has  been  evaporated  before  coming 
in  with  a  lighted  lamp  or  striking  a  match. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


COMB  HONEY  BY  THE  TWO-QUEEN  SYS- 
TEM. 


Strong  Colonies  for  Comb  and  Weak  Ones  for 
Extracted  Honey;  the  Advantage  of  a  Dual 
Colony  in  Each  Hive. 


BY  A.  K.  FERRIS. 

[This  article  follows  right  on  from  the  one  given  on 
page  586  in  Gleanings  for  May  1.  From  now  on  this 
system  of  non-swarming  will  be  given  in  consecutive 
issues.  For  further  particulars  see  editorial  else- 
where.—Ed,] 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  it  is  more  nec- 
essary to  have  a  strong  colony  to  produce 
comb  honey  profitably  than  extracted."  In 
other  words,  run  your  weak  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted and  your  strong  ones  for  comb  hon- 
ey. But  with  the  two-queen  system  weak 
colonies  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  we  have 
noted  in  the  preceding  articles  on  extracted 
honey.  Strong  to  exceedingly  strong  colo- 
nies are  all  we  deal  with  during  the  flow. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  weak  colony  shows  less 
disposition  to  swarm  than  a  strong  one. 
For  this  reason  many  run  their  strong  colo- 
nies for  extracted  and  their  weak  ones  for 
comb. 

In  the  two-queen  system  we  take  advan- 
tage of  both  conditions,  and  turn  both  in  our 
favor.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  taken  a 
very  strong  colony  and  made  two  weak  ones 
with  only  a  thin  partition  between  them, 
each  having  a  queen  and  each  receiving  heat, 
one  from  the  other,  and  consequently  both 
winter  well ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  in  reality  weak  colonies,  and  they  there- 
fore show  no  disposition  to  swarm  unless 
their  part  becomes  crowded ;  but  as  each  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  the  other's  heat  they 
build  up  exceedingly  fast  in  spring.  In  these 
hives  with  only  a  thin  partition  between  the 
two  swarms,  the  spreading  of  brood  can  be 
practicfd  earlier,  and  without  the  danger 
that  is  found  in  a  single  colony.  In  this  way, 
when  each,  half  has  worked  up  to  five  or  six 
frames  of  brood,  and  is  strong  in  bees,  I 
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never  hesitate  to  add  a  full  story  of  combs, 
alternating  them  with  the  combs  of  brood. 
This  induces  the  queen  to  lay  to  her  full 
capacity;  and,  as  nearly  all  have  noticed,  a 
queen  in  a  weak  colony  will  just  spread  her- 
self when  she  does  get  the  chance.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  many  do  not  believe  in  the 
spreading  of  brood;  and  I  agree  that,  if 
practiced  to  excess,  it  is  a  detriment;  but  if 
intelligently  done  it  will  well  pay  for  the 
time  and  labor  many  times  over.  It  is  also 
a  means  of  keeping  down  the  swarming 
fever;  for  if  the  brood- nest  is  clogged  with 
honey,  as  it  sometimes  is,  they  will  some- 
times swarm  rather  than  take  it  out  to  ac- 
commodate the  queen  in  laying.  Again, 
when  the  brood  is  mostly  in  one  end,  change 
end  for  end  with  a  couple  of  combs.  This 
induces  brood-rearing  the  full  length  of  the 
comb.  I  want  combs  that  are  practically 
full  of  brood,  and  also  all  I  can  get  of  them; 
and  the  way  that  will  get  the  most  of  them 
is  what  I  want,  even  if  it  does  take  a  visit 
or  so  more.  It  means,  many  times,  the 
amount  spent  in  labor,  in  returns  later  on. 
In  this  way  we  build  up  a  mammoth  colony, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  white-clover  flow 
we  have  all  the  way  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
combs  of  brood  in  each  double  colony,  ac- 
cording to  conditions  and  prolificness  of 
queens.  At  this  point  I  dequeen  the  same 
as  for  extracted  honey,  though  some  may 
prefer  giving  a  ripe  queen-cell  instead  of  a 
young  laying  queen.  However,  with  the 
easy  way  to  control  swarming  and  detecting 
queen-cells  (described  later)  it  is  practically 
immaterial;  and,  if  any  thing,  I  prefer  the 
laying  queen  as  she  gets  to  laying  from  eight 
to  twelve  days  earlier  than  if  a  cell  is  given. 

Queenless  bees  will  enter  the  sections 
more  readily  than  bees  having  a  laying  queen; 
but  with  the  comb-honey  attachment  (de- 
scribed later)  they  will  enter  the  sections 
readily  any  way. 

Madison,  Wis. 

— »  .  ■  ■ .»»««»   

COMB  FOUNDATION. 


When  and  How  to  Use  it;  How  to  Prevent 
Sagging;  a  Valuable  Article. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


The  commercial  value  of  extracting- combs 
^has  often  been  under  discussion,  and  a  very 
varied  estimate  put  upon  them.  It  will  be 
found  that,  if  a  sheet  of  foundation  between 
medium  and  light  be  put  in  a  frame,  and 
this  be  inserted  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
draw  out  and  build  upon  the  foundation 
when  the  comb  is  completed,  the  bees  have 
just  about  doubled  the  amount  of  wax.  To 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  50  colonies  of  bees 
(say  he  buys  them),  which  he  intends  to  run 
for  extracted  honey,  and  who  has  not  in 
stock  any  combs  for  the  supers,  to  such  a 
person  combs  up  to  a  certain  number  are  very 
valuable.  With  nothing  but  comb  founda- 
tion in  the  extracting-  supers  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  draw  the  bees  into  the  super.  To 
put  up  a  comb  of  brood,  and  replace  it  by  a 
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sheet  of  foundation,  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, common,  and  perhaps  the  best  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  very  far  from  the  equal  of 
having  the  drawn  comb.  How  much,  then, 
can  a  person  afford  to  pay  for  combs  built 
in  proper  frames,  and  on  comb  foundation 
wired?  Until  I  had  at  least  one- third  to 
one  half  the  number  of  surplus  combs  re- 
quired for  the  first  extracting-super  I  would 
pay  25  cts.  for  each  comb,  and,  of  course, 
as  much  less  as  I  could  get  them  for. 

As  years  go  by  I  have  less  and  less  incli- 
nation to  put  any  thing  but  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  frames.  Even  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey,  when  all  that  is  for  or 
against  the  practice  of  starters  in  the  frames 
of  the  brood-chamber  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance,  in  my  estimation  the  practice 
is  found  wanting  unless  one  can  secure  at 
east  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  dozen  for  No.  1  and 
"Fancy"  comb  honey,  sections  4JX4£X7  to 
the  foot. 

There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  balk  at 
the  idea  of  buying  full  sheets  of  foundation 
for  their  hives ;  there  are  many  who  are  not 
prepared  to  make  such  an  outlay  upon  bees 
of  which  they  know  little,  and  of  which  prof- 
itable returns  are  to  them  problematical. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  have  not  much  use  for  bee- 
keepers who  are  not  prepared  to  put  time, 
thought,  or  money  into  their  business.  I 
never  rebel  at  people  who  keep  bees  about 
me  so  long  as  they  keep  them  properly;  but 
the  slipshod  bee-keeper  is  a  constant  men- 
ace to  those  who  are  about  him,  be  he  a  bee- 
keeper on  a  small  or  on  an  extensive  scale. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  inclin- 
ed to  keep  bees  on ' '  the  cheap, ' '  grudging  the 
expense  of  foundation  and  the  like,  let  me 
say,  comb  foundation  is  to  the  hive  what  a 
good  solid  foundation  is  to  a  brick  or  stone 
house.  Pat  a  poor  foundation  under  the 
house,  and  it  is  a  constant  and  ever  present 
annoyance,  menace,  and,  in  the  end,  loss  to 
the  builder.  Or  for  the  bee-keeper  not  to 
buy  comb  foundation  for  his  apiary,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  after  getting  good  hives 
would  be  something  like  the  dairyman  build- 
ing fine  well-ventilated  and  properly  con- 
structed stables  and  barns,  and  then  run- 
ning around  buying  $25.00  cows  which,  for 
the  same  feed  and  care,  will  give  him  only 
half  the  milk  in  return  that  $50.00  cows 
would  give. 

To  those  who  are  beginners  it  might  be 
well  to  say  that  comb  foundation  is  valuable 
over  the  empty  frame  in  that  the  bees  have 
a  guide  to  build  straight  comb,  and  in  that 
the  bees  have  a  greater  inducement  to  go 
into  the  compartment  where  the  foundation 
is  placed,  be  it  brood- chamber  or  super,  pro- 
viding the  frame  is  properly  spaced.  I  say 
"providing  the  frame  is  properly  spaced," 
because  of  an  experience  I  have  had.  My 
hives  and  supers  are  17  inches  in  width  in- 
side; these  normally  contain  12  frames.  In 
spacing  the  super  frames  I  now  put  ten 
frames  in  the  17-inch  space.  The  bees  will 
take  to  foundation  spaced  12  frames  to  17 
inches  much  better  than  when  the  founda- 
tion is  spaced  at  the  rate  of  10  frames  to  17 
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inches,  yet  after  the  comb  is  once  built  I 
find  no  difference  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  bees  enter  the  supers  with  frames 
more  widely  spaced.  It  may  be  that,  when 
building  the  comb,  the  bees  want  to  con- 
struct it  so  that  it  is  right  for  a  brood- 
chamber,  while,  when  entering  the  supers 
for  a  honey-flow,  it  is  with  the  immediate 
object  of  storing  surplus.  No  doubt  many 
may  think  that  we  find  wide  combs  in  box 
hives.  True;  but  there  are  then  reasons 
which  compel  the  bees  so  to  build.  In  the 
above,  let  me  say  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  17-inch  spacing  for  12  combs  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  foundation  in  this  way  is  more 
readily  accepted  than  when  spaced  1  \  in. ; 
but  I  speak  of  greater  variation.  That  bees 
will  enter  frames  with  foundation  more 
readily  than  when  there  is  none,  can  be 
seen  by  sections.  Those  with  drawn-out 
comb  and  foundation  are  sometimes  filled 
or  almost  filled  out  with  honey  before  the 
empty  section  has  been  touched.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  flow  is  moderate  or 
light.  I  will  admit  that,  in  a  very  heavy 
flow,  the  bees  sometimes  appear  to  delight 
to  build  comb,  and  will  build  it  in  an  empty 
frame  when  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
storage  in  the  combs  at  each  side  of  it.  To 
build  on  such  a  flow  is,  however,  unsafe  and 
unwise;  and,  more,  such  a  comb  is  almost  if 
not  invariably  drone  comb. 

Another  advantage  in  comb  foundation  is, 
of  course,  that  material  is  supplied  the  bees 
which  would  require  honey,  and  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  bee  to  produce.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  but  am  not  positive,  that 
the  secretion  of  wax,  while  largely  volun- 
tary, is  partially  involuntary.  If  involun- 
tary, it  is  so  only  after  and  during  a  good 
honey- flow,  when  the  bees  have  become 
thoroughly  fat;  for  bees  will  vary  just  as 
much  individually  in  percentage  of  weight 
as  any  other  animal  when  in  and  out  of  con- 
dition. When  the  heavy  honey-flows  are  on, 
where  bees  gather  from  15  to  26  lbs.  of 
surplus  in  a  hive,  then  the  bees  can  not 
build  comb  rapidly  enough  to  store  and 
ripen  the  nectar,  and,  through  lack  of  stor- 
age room,  the  bee-keeper  must  lose  a  por- 
tion of  what  he  might  harvest  had  he  given 
the  bees  comb  foundation. 

The  time  when  bees  are  most  disposed  to 
draw  out  foundation  is  after  they  have 
swarmed.  If  short  of  drawn  comb,  such 
stocks  should  be  given  foundation  in  the 
brood-chamber  and  super,  and,  by  taking 
away  partially  drawn  comb,  putting  these 
in  the  supers  of  colonies  not  swarmed,  and 
the  swarm  kept  at  comb-building  as  long  as 
they  take  readily  to  the  foundation. 

Another  very  fair  way  to  force  bees  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey- flow  into  the 
supers,  and  accept  foundation,  is  to  uncap 
all  the  honey  capped  in  the  brood  chamber. 
If  the  brood-chamber  cells  are  occupied 
with  either  honey  or  brood,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  super  them  unless  they  were 
practically  in  this  condition,  the  bees  can 
not  find  a  place  for  the  leaking  honey,  and 
they  are  forced  to  accept  the  foundation  in 
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the  super,  and  build  comb  in  which  to  store 
the  honey. 

As  to  the  method  of  fastening  in  founda- 
tion, I  prefer  the  hot-plate  machine  by 
means  of  which  the  edge  of  the  foundation 
is  heated  to  the  melting-point.  The  hot 
plate  recedes,  and  the  foundation  falls  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  top-bar  and  is  there 
attached.  Next  to  that  I  use  a  rubber  bulb 
and  glass  tube  of  large  size.  By  means  of 
this  the  melted  wax  and  resin  is  distributed 
along  the  edge  of  the  foundation  and  the 
lower  side  of  the  top-bar.  I  use  two  large 
boards,  each  having  three  minor  boards  over 
which  the  frame  will  half  slip.  The  foun- 
dation is  first  placed  upon  this;  the  wired 
frame  next,  and  the  foundation  is  inserted, 
and  the  wire  put  imbedded  before  the  frame 
and  foundation  are  removed.  Of  course,  a 
bee  keeper  with  only  a  few  hives,  and  inex- 
perienced, has  a  reasonable  excuse  for  using 
a  groove  in  the  top  bar,  or  some  such  device; 
but  an  extensive  bee-keeper  is  not  only  thus 
weakening  his  top-bar  but  is  wasting  large 
quantities  of  foundation,  and  worse  than 
wasting  it,  for  it  is  much  needed  on  the  low- 
er side  of  the  sheet  in  the  frame.  Founda- 
tion should  not  buckle,  but  touch  at  the 
sides;  better  still,  the  upper  half  touch  the 
lower,  almost  so.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
bees  attach  the  sheet  to  the  side-bar  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  go  on  it,  and  relieve  the 
sheet  of  a  good  deal  of  strain  and  a  propor- 
tionate danger  of  sagging.  The  sheets 
could  be  cut  off  in  this  way,  even  by  an  au- 
tomatic cut-off  machine.  I  should  like  to 
see  foundation  made  so  the  mill  will  roll  out 
a  sheet  as  wide  as  the  Langstroth  frame  in- 
side the  side- bars.  By  hanging  the  sheet  in 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  it  is  much  strong- 
er than  when  turned  the  other  way.  How- 
ever, unless  swarms  are  thrown  upon  the 
foundation,  when  there  is  an  extra  strain,  I 
find  three  strands  of  horizontal  wire  and 
light  brood  foundation  with  the  Weed  pro- 
cess all  right.  I  have  to  say  Weed  process, 
for  it  is  less  liable  to  sag  than  the  old  dip- 
ped process  — at  least,  of  such  as  I  have 
made  and  used 

WHY  FOUNDATION  STRETCHES. 

In  the  prevention  of  sagging  foundation, 
there  are  a  good  many  points  to  be  consider- 
ed. Some  of  these  I  know,  and  probably 
there  are  others.  Naturally,  beeswax  is 
not  subjected  to  ;the  same  strain  which  a 
sheet  of  foundation  suspended  only  from  the 
top  is.  The  bees  build  a  little  septum  at  a 
time,  and  immediately  add  cell- walls  to 
strengthen  it.  The  comb  is  attached  to  the 
top,  and  circles  more  or  less  toward  the 
center  as  it  is  built.  When  the  swarm  is 
put  into  the  new  hive,  or  enters  it  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  generally  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  bees  are  much  excited  and  give  off 
great  heat.  What  can  we  expect  but  sag- 
ging, with  a  hive  standing  in  the  sun,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  with  excited  bees  clustering 
on  and  covering  these  sheets  of  foundation? 
When  a  swarm  is  put  upon  foundation  the 
hive  should,  for  48  hours,  be  shaded.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  bottom  ventilation  as 
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well  as  in  the  super;  and  an  empty  extra 
brood- chamber  without  frames  put  under 
the  proper  or  true  brood- chamber  is  a  very 
great  help,  not  only  to  the  proper  drawing- 
out  of  the  brood- chamber,  but  to  make  the 
bees  contented  in  the  hive.  Next,  to  get 
evenly  built  combs  the  bees  must  not  be 
given  too  much  room.  This  is  true  of  brood- 
chamber,  extracting  and  comb-honey  super. 
Give  the  bees  no  more  foundation  than  they 
can  well  cover,  and  they  will  do  their  best 
work.  If  more  surplus  comb  is  desired,  hon- 
ey must  be  left  in  the  combs  already  full, 
and  foundation  added.  Many  a  time  I  have 
seen  bee-keepers  add  frames  with  founda- 
tion just  before  extracting,  only  to  have  the 
bees  after  extracting  first  utilize  the  drawn 
comb,  and  perhaps  chew  holes  in  the  sheets 
of  foundation,  these  holes  to  be  filled  with 
drone- cells  when  the  comb  is  built  out. 

By  means  of  taking  away  a  portion  of  the 
frames  in  the  brood- chamber,  two  days  aft- 
er the  swarm  has  been  thrown  upon  them, 
and  replacing  with  dummies,  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  can  largely  be  secured  that  are 
sought  by  hiving  the  swarm  on  starters  and 
the  drone- comb  done  away  with.  Whether 
in  brood-frames,  surplus  combs,  or  sect  ons 
I  see  in  economic  bee  keeping  no  place  for 
any  thing  but  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and 
I  have  to  buy  every  pound  I  use,  or  at  least 
have  my  own  wax  made  into  foundation, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  In  moderate  flows 
or  in  heavy  flows  I  see  the  need  ahke.  It 
should  be  avoided,  to  have  foundation  in  the 
hive  when  the  bees  do  not  require  it. 

Brantford,  Canada. 

[This  is  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  arti- 
cles on  foundation  that  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished, and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  reader.  Especially  would 
I  place  emphasis  on  Mr.  Hoitermann's 
treatment  of  a  newly  hived  swarm,  to  keep 
it  contented  and  from  overheating  and 
stretching  the  foundation.— Ed.] 



FOUL  BROOD. 


Some  of  the  Late  Statements  Condemned; 
Italians  not  Proof  Against 
the  Disease. 


BY  J.  E.  CHAMBERS. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  noticed  many 
articles  appearing  in  Gleanings,  at  differ- 
ent times,  claiming  that  foul  brood  could  be 
cured  simply  by  changing  queens;  and  lately 
Mr.  Simmins  and  even  such  an  excellent 
authority  as  Mr  Alexander,  seem  inclined 
to  support  that  theory— see  page  1318,  Dec. 
15,  and  page  22,  Jan.  1.  Without  desiring 
any  controversy  with  any  one,  I  wish  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pursuit,  that  I  consider 
such  doctrine  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
and  even  ruin;  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not 
far  wrong  when  you  say,  page  23,  that  you 
can  not  understand  why  honey  that  remains 
in  the  hive  where  foul  brood  has  been  ram- 


par  t,  and  which  has  the  germs  of  the  disease 
in  it,  will  not  reinfect  the  new  brood.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  foul 
brood  in  my  own  apiaries,  and  I  am  as  cer- 
tain that  any  treatment,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  that  does  not  contemplate  the  re- 
moval of  every  drop  of  infected  honey  from 
the  hive  will  be  a  failure.  For  several  years 
I  made  numerous  experiments,  in  many 
cases  boiling  the  honey  and  feeding  it  back, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether  or  not  it 
was  as  contagious  as  report  said.  In  all 
cases  I  took  away  every  drawn  comb,  and 
gave  foundation;  but  in  every  case  the  dis- 
ease returned  after  a  short  time.  I  also 
tried  the  plan  of  taking  away  all  combs  of 
honey,  but  leaving  the  empty  combs  and  al- 
lowing the  bees  to  rear  and  mate  a  young 
queen.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  was  ap- 
parently cured;  but,  I  think,  it  always  re- 
turned. However,  I  found  out  that,  if  eve- 
ry particle  of  pollen  as  well  as  honey  was 
removed,  the  dry  combs  would  be  safe  to 
use.  But  I  would  not  advise  the  novice  to 
take  any  chance  with  even  these,  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  while  I  do  not  doubt  the 
entire  sincerity  of  all  who  believe  that  a 
cure  can  be  effected  by  simply  allowing  the 
diseased  colony  to  rear  a  new  queen,  I  say 
emphatically  it  is  a  great  mistake,  and  in 
saying  this  I  am  aware  of  the  belief  among 
many  that  these  men  who  are  authorities 
of  no  mean  order  should  know  more  about 
foul  brood  in  the  infected  countries  of  Eng- 
land and  America  than  a  mere  novice;  but  to 
such  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  five 
years  of  steady  work  and  experiment  to  rid 
my  apiaries  of  the  scourge,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but  not  by 
the  methods  advised.  The  old  reliable  Mc- 
Evoy  treatment,  rightly  administered,  does 
the  work  every  time. 

Another  foolish  and  in  some  cases  fatal 
mistake  is  the  belief  that  Italians  are  in 
any  way  proof  against  foul  brood.  During 
all  these  years  I  had  one  apiary  of  Italian 
stock  from  over  a  dozen  of  the  best  breed- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  here  right 
among  these  bees,  said  to  possess  such  im- 
munity, is  where  the  disease  first  started— 
brought,  as  I  believe,  from  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles;  but  whether  or  not 
the  infection  was  in  the  candy  or  carried  by 
the  bees  and  queen  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
At  any  rate  I  know  it  was  not  known  here 
until  brought  by  Italian  bees;  and  I  also 
know  that  it  remained  in  that  apiary  as  long 
as  there  was  an  Italian  colony  left;  and  I 
also  know  that  very  few  of  my  Carniolan 
colonies  were  ever  affected  by  it;  and  it 
never  gained  any  foothold  in  my  three  Car- 
niolan apiaries,  but  the  Italians  were  wiped 
out  or  I  had  to  requeen  with  pure  Carniolan 
stock,  since  which  there  has  been  no  foul 
brood  in  this  yard.  However,  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  Carniolans  are  proof  against  it,  for 
I  know  that  there  is  not  a  race  of  bees  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  proof  against 
it.  When  once  well  started,  the  boasted 
Italians  were  in  my  case  as  helpless  to  resist 
its  ravages  as  a  rabbit  would  have  been 
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when  caught  between  the  jaws  of  a  panther. 
From  what  I  know  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  that  can  honest- 
ly be  claimed  for  any  race  is  this :  The  pro- 
lific races  are  better  nurses,  and  rear  more 
brood,  and  are,  therefore,  more  inclined  to 
clean  up  the  brood- combs,  spread  out  more 
in  the  main  brooding  season,  occupying  more 
of  the  formerly  unused  combs,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  longer.  But  to  say  that  any  of  the 
races  are  able  to  resist  it  when  well  started 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  simple. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  right  I  was 
in  this  matter  I  took  several  powerful  colo- 
nies, and,  after  cutting  a  hole  through  a 
comb  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  I  fitted 
in  a  small  piece  of  the  diseased  brood  from 
infected  colonies,  and  in  every  case  the  dis- 
ease appeared  within  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  that  is  just  how  immune  the  best  colo- 
nies of  Italians  I  ever  owned  were. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  all 
men  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  say;  but 
when  a  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  the  interest 
of  our  beloved  pursuit,  I  think  if  there  are 
any  who  know  they  should  step  forward  and 
sound  a  warning;  and  this  much  I  positively 
know,  that  Italian  bees  are  not  proof  against 
foul  brood;  neither  is  there  a  possibility  of 
cv.ring  the  disease  as  long  as  there  exists  a 
drop  of  the  diseased  honey  in  the  hive.  Put 
that  down  in  your  little  book,  and  keep  it 
for  future  reference.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
back  of  this,  for  with  me  it  is  not  guess- 
work, nor  jumping  at  conclusions;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  from  the  most  trying  ex- 
perience of  my  life. 

Vigo,  Texas. 

[If  you  will  read  over  again  what  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Simmins  have  said  I 
think  you  will  see  you  have  read  more  into 
their  statements  than  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  language  specifies.  Neither  Mr. 
Simmins  nor  Mr.  Alexander  has  claimed 
that  the  mere  removal  of  a  queen  will  cure 
the  disease.  Both  state  that  such  removal 
was  a  help,  and  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  helps  or  conditions 
that  assist  in  bringing  about  a  cure.  One 
of  those  conditions  was  a  broodles3  hive  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  during 
which  the  bees  have  an  opportunity  to 
polish  up  the  cells.  Neither  did  either  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  make  the 
bald  statement  that  Italians  are  proof 
against  foul  brood.  On  the  contrary,  they 
simply  stated  they  were  better  able  to  stand 
it.  Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr.  Simmins,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  included  Carniolans 
with  the  Italians. 

But  there  is  another  factor  that  perhaps 
you  do  not  take  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Alexander,  if  you  will  read  all  he  has  ever 
said,  made  no  claims  concerning  foul  brood. 
That  to  which  he  refers  was  distinctly  black 
brood.  As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  in 
this  issue,  it  now  appears  that  the  black 
brood  of  New  York  may  be  the  foul  brood  of 
England  but  not  the  foul  brood  of  Ohio  and 
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Wisconsin.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  only  within 
late  years  that  we  have  had  what  is  really 
European  foul  brood,  and  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  confined  to  certain  counties 
in  New  York.  The  foul  brood  of  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere,  is  quite  a 
different  disease.  Mr.  Alexander,  referring 
to  this,  told  me  personally  that  he  did  not 
know  what  his  cure  would  do  with  the  foul 
brood  we  have  in  Ohio. 

There  has  been  any  amount  of  proof  ad- 
duced to  show  that  Italians  resist  this  black 
brood  (or  European  foul  brood)  better  than 
ordinary  black  bees;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  made  the  statement  that 
Italians  are  absolutely  proof  against  it. 

Respecting  foul  brood,  or  the  kind  that  is 
found  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Canada,  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  to  your 
propositions.  The  most  that  any  of  us  have 
ever  said,  and  I  said  it  myself,  was  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Alexander 
treatment  might  cure  the  Ohio  foul  brood. 
But,  as  you  say  at  the  outset,  I  expressed 
my  doubts. 

For  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
black  brood  of  New  York  and  the  foul  brood 
of  Europe  are  alike,  you  are  referred  to 
the  bacteriologists  at  Cornell  University, 
and  to  the  bacteriologist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  working  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Phillips.— Ed.  1 


FOUL  BROOD. 


Curing  Diseased  Stocks  Without  Medication; 
Why  Do  Not  the  Stores  Again 
Start  Disease? 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 

[In  January  1st  issue,  page  22  of  this  year,  appeared 
an  article  from  this  same  writer  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  has  many  years  past  advocated  some  of  the 
principles  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Alexander  in  the  curing  of  the  disease  known  as  black 
brood.  In  the  footnote  that  followed  I  expressed  my 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  treatment  would  prove  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  foul  brood  such  as  we  have  known  in 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and,  years  ago  in  the  days 
of  Moses  Quinby,  in  New  York.  If  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Simmins  are  talking  about  the  same  disease  it  ex- 
plains why  they  agree.— Ed.] 

Many  bee-keepers,  including  editors,  hav- 
ing heard  it  said  that  foul  brood  and  other 
diseases  can  be  and  have  been  cured  without 
medicinal  application,  and  with  no  destruc- 
tion or  mutilation  of  combs  or  hives,  say  at 
once  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  this  they 
are  unlike  the  editor  of  Gleanings,  who, 
while  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  matter, 
leaves  his  mind  open  to  all  the  facts  which 
may  yet  be  presented.  The  one  thing  we 
all  hope  for  is  that  the  said  cure  may  pres- 
ently be  effected  under  his  own  personal 
investigation;  and  this,  doubtless,  will  occur 
in  good  time. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  editor  that  it  is 
most  unfortunate  so  much  valuable  material 
has  been  sacrificed  in  the  past;  but  this  ter- 
rible destruction  was  necessary  where  the 
owners  had  not  yet  known  or  realized  the 
better  way:  otherwise  even  greater  troubles 
would  have  occurred  in  those  localities. 
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It  certainly  appears  strange,  at  first  sight, 
and  incredible  to  many,  that  the  stores  al- 
ready in  the  hive  do  not  continue  to  cause 
trouble;  but  right  here  let  me  state  that 
some  scientists  have  been  unable  to  discover 
anv  germs  of  disease  in  honey  taken  care- 
fully from  a  foul  hive.  Cheshire  discover- 
ed only  a  very  limited  number  in  various 
samples. 

It  must  be  considered  that  honey  is  most- 
ly a  germicide;  and  when  we  realize  that  the 
cure  without  medication  is  adopted  only  dur- 
ing the  active  season,  and  that  by  my  meth- 
od of  swarming  I  leave  only  the  young  bees 
on  the  diseased  combs  without  a  fertile 
queen,  the  bulk  of  the  old  store  is  used  up 
by  these  youngsters  in  warm  weather,  and 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  fertile  queen  the  combs 
are  seen  to  become  one  mass  of  brood. 

Next,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  spores, 
if  existing  accidentally  in  small  numbers  in 
the  honey,  are  destroyed  as  they  germinate 
during  warm  weather,  as  they  must  then 
do,  for  the  reason  that  the  germs,  having 
nothing  to  thrive  upon  in  the  honey,  can  not 
be  reproductive;  while  the  foul  cells,  being 
already  cleaned  out  by  the  queenless  bees, 
or  those  having  no  fertile  queen,  there  is  no 
further  addition  of  spores  to  the  honey. 

To  my  own  mind  the  matter  of  the  stores 
is  not  nearly  so  great  a  marvel  as  the  fur- 
ther and  continued  production  of  clean, 
pearly-white  larvae  in  the  very  cells  the 
bees  have  so  recently  cleared  of  the  foul 
matter. 

But  even  this,  again,  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  the  fact  that  certain  queens  can  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  foul  stocks,  with  no  prelimi- 
nary preparation,  and  no  interval,  and  yet 
soon  after  the  bees  of  the  new  strain  begin 
to  appear  the  whole  trouble  gradually  and 
surely  disappears. 

No  one  will  disagree  with  the  eiitor  when 
he  says  that  ' '  we  have  demonstrated,  time 
and  again,  that  honey  from  a  diseased  hive 
will  carry  infection  to  another  one  perfectly 
healthy."  But  only  think  for  one  moment 
how  this  honey  is  removed  from  the  diseas- 
ed hive.  Suppose  the  bees  are  robbing  it, 
rushing  excitedly  over  every  thing  and  pok- 
ing their  tongues  into  every  cell,  crowding 
into  dense  clumps  of  living,  writhing  masses 
like  something  gone  mad,  which,  indeed,  is 
usually  the  case.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
take  the  plague  back  with  them,  even  sup- 
posing the  honey  itself  contained  not  a  single 
germ  of  disease? 

Then,  again,  if  the  honey  should  be  ex- 
tracted what  is  to  stop  diseased  matter  be- 
ing added  in  the  process,  and  such  as  never 
was  in  it  while  it  stayed  quietly  in  the  hive 
along  the  margin  of  the  diseased  portions? 

Suppose  you  take  a  knife,  hoping  to  cut 
away  the  diseased  brood,  as  many  have 
nee  ilessly  and  incautiously  done.  Don't  you 
see  that  the  knife  cutting  through  some  foul 
matter  also  passes  through  some  possibly 
hitherto  untainted  honey,  leaving  it  running 
fcr  the  bees  to  clean  up?  But  leave  the 
bees  (of  the  same  hive)  to  do  the  cleaning- 
put  business  and  they  neither  mutilate  the 


combs  not  mix  up  the  tainted  matter  with 
the  stores. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that,  in  many 
cases  of  disease,  when  not  far  advanced, 
neither  the  honey  nor  the  frames,  nor  any 
part  of  the  hive,  is  affected  beyond  the  space 
occupied  by  the  actual  malady. 

Cheshire  once  told  me  how  he  took  in  hand 
a  stock  with  its  coirfbs  as  bad  as  they  could 
be  with  foul  brood,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  presented  it  to  a  committee  of  bee-men, 
in  a  perfectly  healtay  condition.  This  ex- 
periment was  published  far  and  wide  at  the 
time,  and  he  claimed  that  it  was  solely  by 
the  feeding  of  phenol  in  the  syrup  that  the 
cure  was  effected.  Others  have  tried  and 
failed  utterly  when  using  that  agent;  but 
my  late  friend  did  not  himself  grasp  the 
great  cause  of  his  success. 

The  stock  was  almost  depopulated,  and 
had  no  queen.  That  was  accident  number 
one,  and  of  necessity  he  gave  a  new  and 
vigorous  queen.  The  bees  were  far  too  mis- 
erable, and  reduced  in  numbers,  to  hope  to 
build  up  at  ah;  therefore  he  gave  them 
combs  of  healthy  bees  and  brood,  and  that 
was  accident  number  two.  He,  therefore, 
quite  unconsciously,  added  the  three  most 
valuable  items  that  would  certainly  help  on 
to  a  successful  issue— a  new  queen,  fresh 
clean  brood,  and  healthy  bees.  If  these  in- 
valuable features  in  the  case  had  only  been 
realized  by  him,  and  insisted  upon,  many 
others  would  have  succeeded,  just  as  he 
imagined  he  had  done  when  using  phenol. 

Heathfield,  Eng. 

[It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  hon- 
ey in  the  combs  of  diseased  colonies  is  not 
affected  except  through  some  manipulation 
of  the  apiarist  himself.  One  can  easily  see 
how  honey  could  be  contaminated  in  the  or- 
dinary process  of  extracting,  and  throwing 
out  possibly  some  brood  with  the  honey.  In 
any  case,  the  average  bee-keeper  had  better 
assume,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  that 
all  honey  from  the  infected  hive  may  be  dis- 
eased.—Ed.] 

LIGHTER  GRADES  OF  BROOD  FOUNDATION 
CONDEMNED. 


Why  it  is  Always  Advisable  to  Imbed  the 
Wires;  Some  Objections  to  the  Shortened 
Top-bars. 


BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


On  page  208,  Feb.  15,  there  is  a  discussion 
on  the  advantages  of  lighter  grades  of  foun- 
dation. This  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  full  of  error.  Even 
with  fully  wired  frames  the  man  who  uses 
full  sheets  of  light  bro  d  foundation  is  a 
heavy  loser;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  this  loss 
continues  as  long  as  the  combs  are  in  use 
unless  they  are  always  used  above  an  ex- 
cluder so  no  brood  is  ever  reared  in  them. 
But  I  want  my  combs  all  so  perfect  that 
they  can  be  used  in  the  brood-nest  and  ma- 
ture the  maximum  of  brood  in  a  given  eomb 
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area.  Look  at  that  last  statemert  of  mine 
again,  and  remember  that  in  it  is  expressed 
the  whole  story  of  most  profitable  use  of 
foundation. 

I  have  been  "through  the  mill,"  in  using 
such  light  foundation,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  wires,  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
wires  imbedded  or  not  imbedded;  and  I  say, 
avoid  such  light  foundation,  and  imbed  the 
wires;  then  wax  the  wires  in  place  so  that 
this  line  along  the  wire,  usually  the  weakest 
place  in  a  sheet  of  foundation,  will  then  be 
the  strongest.  When  Mr.  Scholl  confesses 
that  he  does  not  imbed  the  wires  he  gives 
away  the  whole  plan,  for  he  must  leave  the 
foundation  not  imbedded,  so  the  sheet  can 
sag;  and  a  brood  comb  built  on  such  a  sagged 
sheet  of  foundation  is  a  more  or  less  sorrow- 
ful affair,  and  always  unprofitable,  no  matter 
how  much  you  "save  "  on  first  cost  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  theory  of  loose  wires  to  allow  sag  is 
another  idea  that  I  want  to  discuss.  The 
result  may  be  a  straight  comb,  all  right;  but 
if  light  brood  foundation  is  used  with  those 
loose  wires  you  lose  enough  brood  area  ev- 
ery year  to  offset,  many  times  over,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  medium  brood  foundation, 
which  is  the  lightest  that  can  be  used  with 
the  best  results.  What  folly  to  pay  out  so 
much  good  money  on  hives  and  foundation, 
and  then  not  have  the  maximum  of  brood- 
space  in  those  hives,  through  a  lot  of  sagged 
combs!  Not  only  this,  but  the  queen  does 
not  like  to  lay  in  these  stretched  cells,  so 
you  will  not  get  brood  so  near  the  top-bars, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  changed  into  drone- 
cells. 

As  we  have  had  foundation  from  several 
of  the  leading  makers,  Weed  process,  and 
of  our  own  make  also,  you  can't  very  well 
say  that  my  experience  with  the  light  foun- 
dation was  because  of  an  unsatisfactory  ar- 
ticle, though  1  have  bought  some  very  poor 
fou  :dation  from  one  maker. 

SHORTENED  TOP  BAR  FRAMES. 

Now  a  word  on  your  footnote  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Straw  on  page  200,  about  shortened 
top  bar  frames.  You  say  that  lack  of  fin- 
ger room  is  the  only  objection  to  such  frames. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  more.  Old  hives,  if 
slightly  warped,  allow  frame-ends  to  drop 
down.  When  buying  bees,  sometimes  the 
hives  are  a  little  too  long  (as  you  made  them 
years  ago) ,  and  we  meet  the  same  trouble. 
I  asked  you  once  if  you  could  shake  a  big 
bulging  frame  of  honey  by  grasping  the 
top  bar  just  inside  the  ends,  but  you  did  not 
answer.  I  guess  you  could  not  do  it  unless 
you  thrust  your  fingers  through  the  comb, 
under  the  top  bar.  The  feature  of  a  bee- 
space  around  the  end  of  the  top-bar  is  very 
desirable;  but  I  will  not  sacrifice  any  of  that 
now  too  short  projection  by  which  we  han- 
dle our  combs.  The  only  feasible  way,  I 
think,  is  to  cut  the  rabbet  §  or  \\  wide,  in- 
stead of  only  tV  then  nail  on  a  cleat  J  to  f 
thick,  1|  to  2  inches  wide,  across  each  end 
of  the  hive,  a  la  Dr.  Miller,  or  cut  out  the 
rabbet  entirely,  using  a  cleat  on  the  princi- 
ple which  I  illustrated  on  page  789,  1901. 
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Then  we  can  use  the  full-length  19  inch  top- 
bar,  with  staple  for  end  spacing  under  the 
projection,  and  secure  all  the  advantages  for 
rapid  handling  without  any  sacrifice,  and 
such  a  cleat  on  any  hive  strengthens  the 
only  weak  place  in  the  Dovetailed  hive. 

The  only  change  with  our  old  frames  will 
then  be  to  drive  a  staple  under  each  end  of 
the  top- bar  projection.  I  will  be  one  to  use 
such  hives  and  extracting- supers  if  others 
will  also  adopt  them,  and  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  best  solution,  by  far,  of  this  problem. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 

[When  wired  frames  are  mentioned, 
either  by  Mr.  Atwater  or  by  Mr.  Scholl,  I 
assume  that  both  refer  to  the  horizontal 
plan— that  is  to  say,  the  end-bars  are  pierc- 
ed, and  the  wires  run  parallel  with  the  top- 
bar,  and  about  two  inches  from  each  other. 

What  Mr.  Atwater  says  in  regard  to  the 
light  weights  sagging,  making  drone  foun- 
dation when  secured  on  horizontal  wires,  is 
true  to  a  great  extent;  but  light-weight 
foundation  can  be  used  providing  perpendic- 
ular wires  are  secured  in  the  frames;  and 
we  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
we  ought  to  devise  some  simple  and  cheap 
plan  for  securing  wires  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bar.  If  placed  two  inches  apart  on  a 
perpendicular  line  there  will  be  very  little 
trouble  from  drone  comb.  Years  ago  we 
used  such  a  plan  of  wiring,  and  now  recall  that 
we  had  great  solid  cards  of  worker  brood  clear 
up  to  the  top-bar.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  the 
Dr.  Miller  splints  may  be  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  This  is  a  good  field 
for  discussion,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  our  subscribers. 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  one  other  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  short  top-bar,  and  there- 
fore accept  your  correction;  but  in  "this 
neck  of  the  woods ' '  at  least,  nothing  but 
regular  standard  hives  are  used.  But  this 
difficulty  of  short  top-bars  can  be  entirely 
overcome,  even  when  the  hives  are  too  long. 
Nail  a  thin  strip  of  wood  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  rabbet,  in  each  end  of  the  hive,  of 
sufficient  thickness  so  that  the  top- bar  will 
reach  comfortably  across  without  letting  the 
frame  drop  down.  We  used  to  do  this  with 
old  hives  that  we  bought  years  ago  of  the 
farmers.  The  increase  in  the  bee-space 
back  of  the  end-bars  will  cause  no  appre- 
ciable trouble  from  burr  or  brace  combs. 

But  I  admit  that  the  nicest  solution  of 
the  whole  matter  is  to  cut  out  the  rabbet 
entirely,  nailing  a  cleat  clear  across  the  top 
of  the  hive  to  close  up  the  space  cut  out.  I 
have  always  conceded  this;  but,  as  you  re- 
member, i  contended  that,  in  view  of  the 
many  thousands  of  hives  put  out,  and  I 
m;ght  say  millions,  having  covers  with 
downwardly  projecting  cleats,  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  a  manufacturer,  at  least, 
to  start  this  innovation,  because  his  custom- 
ers would  complain  that  the  old  stuff  would 
not  fit  the  new.  But  any  bee-keeper  can 
have  his  hives  made  to  order,  with  rabbets 
cut  out,  with  long  top- bars  and  long  covers 
to  reach  over  the  cleats. 
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Shake  the  frames  having  short  top- bars? 
Why,  no.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  failed 
to  answer  your  question  on  this  point.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  at  one  of  our  outyards, 
and  observed  that  I  found  it  most  conven- 
ient to  hold  the  Hoffman  frame  by  the  end- 
bar  instead  of  by  the  top-bar.  By  giving  it 
a  quick  shake  all  the  bees  can  be  dislodged, 
and  the  widened  projection  of  the  Hoffman 
end-bar  gives  a  splendid  hold. 

If  an  extracting  carrier- box  is  used, 
frames  can  be  stood  end  bars  up,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  extracting- house,  when  they 
will  be  the  right  way  up  to  be  handled  by 
the  one  who  does  the  uncapping,  thus  sav- 
ing the  quarter  twist. 

But  I  have  shaken  many  frames  by  the 
top-bars;  and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
for  me  to  grab  between  the  end-bars,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  jab  into  the  honey  either.  If 
the  bars  are  £  in.  thick  there  is  plenty  of 
finger  room. 

After  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  getting  used 
to  a  thing.  Why,  these  fellows  who  have 
always  used  closed-end  frames  having  no 
projecting  ears  to  the  top  bars  are  compel- 
led to  grab  the  frames  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  they  wouldn't  shake  by  the 
bars  even  if  they  had  them.— Ed.] 


WAX-RENDERING. 


How  to  Manage  Large  Quantities;  a  Bee-cave. 

BY  ISAAC  BARBER. 

I  have  about  one  ton  of  slum  gum.  Some 
of  this  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  wax,  and  some 
has  but  little  wax  in  it.  I  bought  out  a 
large  apiary,  and  I  find  barrels  and  boxes 
filled  with  this  wax  refuse.  Some  of  the 
chunks  are  quite  large,  smooth,  and  hard. 
I  think  the  wax  has  been  rendered  out  in 
barrels  by  the  use  of  a  steam  feed- cooker. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  get 
the  wax  out  of  this,  if  you  will  kindly  in- 
form me.  I  have  a  good  steam  feed-cooker 
and  two  German  wax-presses,  plenty  of  bar- 
rels, tubs,  and  pans  for  holding  wax. 

We  have  some  beeswax  that  we  tried  to 
refine.  We  put  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  beeswax  in  a  barrel.  The  hired  man 
turned  on  the  steam  and  boiled  it  for  quite 
a  while.  When  it  cooled  it  was  about  like 
thick  meal  mush.  Now,  what  can  be  done 
with  it  to  make  it  marketable? 

We  have  a  cave  in  a  dry  clay  bank  about 
ten  feet  deep,  eight  wide,  twenty  four  long; 
a  ventilating- tube  four  inches  square  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  in  the  back  end  of  it.  It 
reaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  and  straight  out  at  the  top;  double 
doors  to  the  cave.  We  have  115  colonies  of 
bees  in  this  cave.  The  thermometer  stands 
at  52.  Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  at  this 
temperature?  There  is  no  roaring  of  the 
bees,  but  they  are  still  and  quiet.  I  have 
kept  the  ventilator  closed  except  a  day  or 
two,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  quite  as 
still  near  the  ventilator  as  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cave.    I  am  afraid  of  ventilating- 
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tubes,  as  I  lost  quite  a  number  of  colonies 
that  sat  next  to  them  years  ago.  This  is  a 
large  apiary  I  have  just  bought  out,  the 
owner  having  died.  I  know  he  has  wintered 
bees  successfully  in  this  cellar  for  years; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  he  gave  them  ven- 
tilation or  not.  He  told  me  that  something 
dug  some  holes  at  one  end  of  the  cellar,  and 
that  quite  a  number  of  swarms  died  that  re- 
ceived direct  ventilation  from  those  holes. 
From  the  experience  of  this  man  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  bees  can  be  successfully  wintered 
in  this  cellar;  but  I  don't  know  as  to  the 
ventilation. 
Rodney,  Iowa. 

[The  method  which  you  followed  in  refin- 
ing your  wax  was  not  quite  correct.  You 
should  first  put  your  cakes  of  beeswax  into 
a  tank  or  kettle  containing  a  little  water, 
and  then  boil  the  water  until  the  wax  is 
pretty  well  melted,  and  then  keep  the  wax 
at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point  un- 
til you  are  sure  that  all  is  reduced  to  a  liquid 
condition;  then  add  your  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  be  sure  that  you  do  not  add  too 
much.  The  wax  which  you  had  left  from 
your  attempt  at  refining  was  evidently  what 
we  call  "water- soaked,"  as  you  say  it  was 
in  fine  particles  resembling  mush.  You 
should  heat  this  up  in  a  tank  containing  no 
water;  and  in  doing  this  be  very  careful 
that  you  do  not  burn  the  wax.  In  this  way 
you  can  reduce  it  to  a  firm  solid  cake.  If  it 
is  now  clean  it  is  ready  for  market;  but  if 
not  you  should  treat  it  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above. 

In  reference  to  a  method  of  rendering  wax 
from  a  great  quantity  of  slumgum,  if  this 
ton  of  slumgum  which  you  say  you  have 
contains  chunks  very  rich  in  wax  —  that  is, 
if  parts  of  this  mass  of  slumgum  had  been 
partially  rendered  —  I  believe  your  best  way 
would  be  to  pick  out  these  chunks  of  wax 
and  melt  them  up  separately.  If  I  am  right 
in  understanding  that  this  is  the  case,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  follow  the  method  1 
have  just  described,  and  then  strain  out  the 
impurities.  This  will  save  running  the  rich- 
er portions  of  the  slumgum  all  through  the 
press.  You  could  take  these  strainings  and 
press  them  —  an  operation  which  would,  of 
course,  take  but  little  time.  The  rest  of 
the  slumgum  you  would  probably  have  to 
run  through  the  press  in  order  to  get  prac 
tically  all  the  wax.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  follow  the  plan  given  in  the  directions 
which  we  are  now  sending  out  with  the 
presses.  You  will  see  that  we  recommend 
melting  up  the  slumgum  in  another  kettle 
or  boiler  when  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  ren- 
dered, and  then  dipping  this  melted  mass 
into  burlap  bags  and  pressing^  three  of  these 
bags  at  a  time  by  the  use  of  our  cleated  di- 
vision-boards. 

In  reference  to  the  cave  in  which  you 
have  placed  115  colonies  of  bees,  I  will  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  a  temperature  of  50  de- 
grees is  rather  high,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  you  would  need  to  use  a  ventilator.  As 
long  as  the  bees  are  quiet,  however,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  come  through 
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the  winter  in  good  shape.  If  they  are  less 
quiet  when  the  ventilator  is  open,  I  should 
think  that  some  arrangement  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  ventilator  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  if  there  should  be  any,  or  the  direct 
cold  air.— Ed. [ 

 MMM  '  '  ' 

ALSIKE. 


Some  Cautions  and  Suggestions  Concerning  it. 

BY  J.  A.  CRANE. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  various  ideas  which  have  been  presented 
by  different  writers  in  regard  to  the  alsike- 
clover  question.  While  admitting  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  large  acreage  of  this 
excellent  honey-producer,  I  wish  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning,  and  I  speak  from  a  farm- 
er's point  of  view,  having  been  for  21  years 
in  the  ranks,  and  12  years  in  the  bee-ranks. 

Several  years  ago  the  alsike  craze  struck 
this  section  of  the  country  hard.  One  or 
two  farmers  who  had  land  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  alsike  made  some  heavy  crops  of 
alsike  hay,  of  a  very  superior  quality  over 
the  common  red  clover,  being  much  finer  of 
stalk,  and  more  profuse  of  leaves  and  heads, 
being  eaten  clean  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
while  the  stems  of  red  clover  were  left.  As 
soon  as  the  people  saw  or  heard  about  this, 
alsike  seed  was  soon  at  a  premium,  being 
sown  on  ail  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil,  the 
result  being  disappointing  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases,  resulting  in  condemnation  of 
alsike  in  all  directions  except  by  the  few 
who  had  happened  to  hit  the  proper  combi- 
nation. 

Now  about  the  idea  of  furnishing  free 
seed  for  farmers  to  sow  fields  of  alsike.  My 
advice  would  be  to  go  slow  by  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers  unless  you  know  that  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown  is  proper  for 
alsike.  I  have  grown  alsike  clover  whose 
stems  were  over  six  feet  long,  but  that  was 
on  an  old  onion-patch  that  had  been  heavily 
fertilized,  and  the  soil  was  full  of  humus, 
and  naturally  moist  and  friable.  If  you  can 
get  a  chance  to  have  such  land  seeded  to  al- 
sike, by  all  means  furnish  seed  free  if  nec- 
essary. 

My  plan  has  been  for  a  long  time  back, 
when  seeding  a  piece  of  land,  to  mix  in  a 
little  alsike,  say  10  lbs.  of  alsike  to  the 
bushel  of  clover,  the  alsike  seed  being  so 
much  finer  than  red  clover  that  I  get  many 
plants  to  the  acre;  and  where  conditions  are 
right  it  makes  a  good  addition  to  the  hay 
crop,  and  in  other  spots  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
about  like  white  clover;  but  it  will  be  full  of 
blossoms,  and  I  never  could  find  that  the 
bees  preferred  the  heavy  growth  to  that 
growing  in  swampy  soil.  In  this  way  we 
can  keep  the  land  full  of  clover  year  after 
year,  as  it  seeds  itself  much  like  white  clo- 
ver. A  good  many  of  the  farms  around 
here  have  been  treated  in  this  way  till  now 
the  pastures  and  roadsides  are  well  sprin- 
kled, and,  together  with  white  clover,  make 
a  fair  location  for  bees. 

I  would  try  by  all  means  to  get  as  many 
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farmers  to  sow  some  alsike  with  their  other 
seed  as  1  could  induce  to  do  it.  The  bees 
will  get  a  longer  pull  at  it  in  this  way;  for 
when  alsike  is  sown  alone  it  is  cut  two 
weeks  before  other  hay,  thus  losing  the  best 
part  of  the  honey  crop;  for  I  believe  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  best  part  of 
the  honey-flow  from  any  source  is  after  the 
middle  of  the  season  of  bloom  rather  than 
before.  1 
Marion,  N.  Y. 


TEE  CONTROL  OF  SWARMING. 

Requeening  on  a  Large  or  Small  Scale;  How 
to  Do  Away  with  the  Swarming  Fever. 
A  Reply  to  J.  E.  Crane. 

BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


I  find  on  page  571,  m  the  article  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Crane,  the  following:  "Destroy  all  old 
queens  of  first  swarms,  allowing  them  to  re- 
turn." Indeed,  that  is  brief  management. 
If  the  swarm  is  allowed  to  return  as  soon  as 
they  please,  the  bees  will  still  retain  the 
swarming  fever,  and  realize  their  disap- 
pointment, and  will  sulk  more  or  less,  some- 
times for  several  days,  even  until  the  virgin 
queens  begin  to  hatch,  or  until  the  issuance 
of  the  second  swarm.  The  right  way  is  to 
put  the  swarm  in  a  screened  cage  or  hive 
for  eight  to  ten  hours,  queenless,  then  they 
will  forget  about  the  queen  they  came  out 
with,  and  these  hours  of  uneasiness  will  di- 
vest them  of  the  swarming  fever  or  mania, 
and  when  they  return  they  will  go  to  work 
as  industriously  as  if  they  had  not  swarmed. 

Mr.  Crane  also  says,  "There  would  likely 
be  but  little  trouble  with  a  few  colonies;  but 
when  you  try  to  manage  a  hundred  colonies 
in  one  yard  in  this  way,  your  patience  will 
be  sorely  tried."  I  find  the  opposite  of  this 
to  be  the  actual  fact.  The  more  swarms 
there  are,  and  the  more  they  mix  up,  the 
better  the  system  works.  One  swarm  sep- 
arate is  far  more  trouble  than  five  swarms 
all  in  a  bunch.  I  want  the  queens  to  be 
balled.  That  will  show  me  where  the  queens 
are,  so  that  they  can  be  picked  out.  Queens 
in  mixed  clusters  are  very  seldom  balled  in 
a  vicious  manner,  and  "  soon  stung. "  They 
are  balled  only  lightly  to  show  them  they 
are  not  befriended.  Then  if  the  queens 
persist  in  staying  they  may  be  stung,  after 
a  time.  This  gives  the  apiarist  time  to  at- 
tend to  them  as  he  likes.  At  the  time  of 
the  issuing  of  the  second  swarm  there  will 
be  plenty  of  young  or  virgin  queens  availa- 
ble. In  nearly  all  second  swarms  there  is 
but  one  virgin.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
it  is  because  of  some  interruption  of  the 
regular  course  of  procedure,  such  as  in- 
clement weather  or  the  meddling  with  the 
colony  by  the  apiarist,  etc.  The  young 
queens  can  be  obtained  from  the  cells  we 
destroy.  Some  are  found  just  gnawing  out, 
having  been  held  prisoners  in  their  cells 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  by  the  bees  of 
the  swarm;  yet  all  the  time  there  may  have 
been  one  virgin  hatched  out  and  coursing 
through  the  hive  on  purpose  to  let  the  bees 
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know  that  they  may  swarm  at  any  moment, 
and  have  a  queen. 

If  a  single  swarm  comes  out  it  may  settle 
down  in  a  quiet  cluster  with  the  queen  in  the 
middle  of  the  bunch.  This  will  depend  upon 
whether  they  have  their  future  location  al- 
ready picked  out.  If  so  they  will  remain 
clustered  only  long  enough  to  be  sure  the 
queen  is  present.  The  queen  makes  her 
presence  known  by  running  through  and 
through  and  over  the  outside  of  the  cluster, 
leaving  her  scent  on  the  bees.  With  more 
than  one  swarm  in  a  cluster  it  causes  mat- 
ters to  be  very  unsettled.  Then  when  bees 
from  several  swarms  are  caged  together  it 
is  all  the  more  confusing  in  their  swarming. 
The  more  confusion  the  better.  It  ab- 
stracts the  bees  from  their  own  intentions. 
When  first  caged  they  will  buzz  and  bump 
against  the  screen  for  awhile,  but  finally 
settle  in  a  compact  quiet  cluster,  and  the 
queens  will  remain  quiet.  Then  the  bees 
can  be  poured  out  of  the  box  on  a  smooth 
space  of  ground,  and  the  queens  picked  up 
and  caged  in  a  few  moments.  When  all 
the  queens  are  secured,  set  the  box  down  on 
the  ground,  open  side  down,  and  in  an  hour 
or  so  the  bees  will  cluster  in  it  again.  Then 
put  the  screen  on  to  confine  them  until  it  is 
time  to  let  them  go  home,  which  should  be 
near  night.  Wait  until  the  bees  find  out 
that  they  have  no  queens,  then  they  will 
want  to  get  out  and  return  to  their  own  hive, 
thinking  that  their  own  queen  did  not  issue 
with  them.  Open  the  screen  only  partially 
so  that  they  can  escape  slowly.  Do  not 
throw  them  out  in  a  pile  on  the  ground. 
They  are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  strange 
cluster  they  are  about  to  leave,  and  they 
will  not  go  in  with  another  cluster  of  strange 
bees  unless  it  is  by  the  confusion  of  a  mass 
of  bees  together.  They  will  not  cluster  ' '  on 
other  hives." 

I  began  this  season  with  over  300  full  col- 
onies in  one  apiary.  On  three  sides  are  hills 
or  mountains,  but  the  ground  on  which  the 
hives  stand  slopes  upward  on  three  sides, 
amphitheater- like.  When  the  swarms  issue 
they  drift  toward  the  center  and  cluster  up- 
on some  small-sized  trees  all  together,  usu- 
ally. If  I  am  nailing  frames  or  putting  in 
foundation  I  do  not  stop  my  work  until  I  see 
the  swarms  settled  into  a  cluster,  sometimes 
50  pounds  or  more  of  bees.  Then  the  cage 
is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  hold  the  whole 
bunch.  I  lay  the  screen  on  the  ground 
while  I  hold  the  box  or  open  cage  in  my 
hands.  Give  the  body  of  the  tree  a  good 
sharp  kick,  which  knocks  the  bees  off  on 
the  ground.  Then  set  the  box,  with  open 
side  down,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  of 
bees,  and  in  an  hour  the  bees  will  be  on  the 
inside,  nicely  clustered.  Then  turn  the  box 
right  side  up  so  quickly  that  the  clustered 
bees  do  not  have  time  to  fall  out,  and  clap 
the  screen  on.  In  an  hour  or  two  more 
they  will  be  quietly  clustered  again,  when 
they  are  ready  to  pour  out  and  secure  the 
queens.  All  this  takes  but  a  few  moments. 
While  the  second  swarms  are  absent  from 
their  hives,  and  the  combs  nearly  bare  of 


bees,  I  go  through  the  brood- combs  to  de- 
stroy the  cells  and  secure  young  queens  for 
requeening.  Five  days  later  I  introduce 
young  laying  queens  taken  from  fertilizing 
nuclei,  and  the  colonies  will  not  swarm  any 
more,  even  if  their  hive  is  greatly  contract- 
ed. Ripe  queen- cells  can  be  put  in  instead 
of  laying  queens  if  desired. 

They  do  not  * '  repeat  the  circus  as  long  as 
a  queen  can  be  had  to  cheer  them  on  day 
after  day,"  as  Mr.  Crane  states  on  page 
571.  That  kind  of  circus  is  found  in  the 
systems  intended  to  prevent  swarms,  but 
not  in  the  above- described  system.  Mr. 
Cruickshank  is  working  toward*  this  system, 
but  has  not  reached  the  most  advantageous 
parts  of  'he  system.  The  bees  should  be 
sent  back  home  with  a  disposition  to  resume 
work.  Instead  of  swarming,  drizzling  along 
day  after  day  for  several  weeks,  it  can  all 
be  completed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  when  every  colony  swarms.  The  high- 
est results  demand  this  management.  It  is 
system.  These  other  things  there  is  so 
much  about  in  the  bee-papers  are  not  sys- 
tematic—guesswork, disappointment.  Ev- 
ery colony  is  different  from  another.  In 
the  system  above,  every  colony  is  like  the 
next  one  throughout  the  apiary.  In  man- 
agement, in  numerical  strength,  in  ultimate 
results,  the  apiarist  can  say,  "I  know  that 
swarms  (bees)  can  be  controlled  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  apiarist." 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 


HOW  WE  KNOW  THAT  BEES  HEAR. 
Some  Facts  that  Seem  to  Indicate  that  they  do. 

BY  WM.  M.  WHITNEY. 


I  hope  I've  not  been  the  cause  of  an  un- 
pleasant mix-up  between  Prof.  Bigelow  and 
Dr.  Miller  in  my  query  some  time  ago  re- 
garding certain  sounds  seeming  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  bees.  On  page  1291,  Dr. 
Miller,  in  reply  to  my  query,  makes  the 
statement  quoted  by  Prof.  Bigelow  on  page 
233,  which  the  professor  by  implication  seems 
to  question. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  reply  to  me,  seems  to 
misapprehend  the  import  of  my  question,  or 
perhaps  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  clear. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  an  entomolo- 
gist, nor  even  much  of  a  bee-keeper,  but  I 
do  like  to  find  out  things.  I  have  never 
doubted  that  bees  hear  sounds;  but  the  query 
with  me  is,  do  not  certain  sounds  cause  them 
to  halt  when  other  sounds  would  not,  as  in 
the  case  cited  by  me?  This  case  was  so 
marked  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  as 
it  was  tried  over  and  over  again. 

Prof.  Bigelow' s  questions  to  Dr.  Miller, 
at  least  by  inference,  it  seems  to  me,  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  bees  being  able  to 
hear  at  all.  I  had  always  supposed  that  all 
animal  life  possessing  the  power  of  producing 
audible  sounds  also  possesses  the  faculty  of 
hearing;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  species 
capable  of  uttering  sounds  had  a  language 
of  its  own  which  could  be  heard  and  readily 
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understood  by  every  other  member  of  such 
species.  The  common  cricket,  I  am  sure, 
can  hear.  When  a  boy,  living  in  the  log 
home  in  New  York,  it  was  common  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  crickets  come  from  under 
the  hearthstones,  seemingly  enjoying  the 
opportunity  of  giving  us  a  free  concert.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  amusing  exhibition 
to  me,  the  appearance  of  these  black  shiny 
little  choristers,  arranging  themselves  to 
give  us  a  serenade.  I  often  amused  myself 
trying  to  imitate  their  sounds,  which  seldom 
failed  to  arrest  their  attention;  therefore  I 
think  they  can  hear,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
to  me  that  the  honey-bee  can  also.  Whoev- 
er doubts  it,  let  him  attempt  to  lift  a  frame 


DR.  LYON  S  CAPTURE. -SEE  NEXT  PAGE. 


of  comb  from  a  populous  colony  where  it  is 
necessary  to  push  aside  the  bees  in  order  to 
get  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  top-bar,  and  by 
carelessness  or  haste  he  pinches  a  bee  so 
that  it  squeaks,  and  observe  how  quickly 
other  bees  hasten  to  the  rescue.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it,  but  try  it  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  presented  with  arguments  sharp 
enough,  that  bees  hear  sound,  please  let 
me  know.  Why  the  quack,  quack  of  the 
young  queen  as  she  passes  over  the  comb, 
and  the  response  of  her  rival  if  they 
have  not  the  sense  of  hearing?  I  have 
witnessed  this  same  phenomenon  while 
holding  for  observation  a  frame  of  comb 
containing  some  bees,  queen,  and  queen- 
cells  a  few  days 
after  a  prime 
s*w  arm  had 
emerged.  It 
was  extremely 
interesting  t  o 
witness  the  un- 
easy, excited  ac- 
tions  of  the 
queen  as  she 
passed  along 
over  the  comb, 
putting  her  head 
into  a  cell  here 
and  there,  and 
uttering  the  pe- 
culiar sound, 
something  like  a 
very  much  sup- 
pressed konk  of 
the  wild  goose; 
then  the  re- 
sponse of  the  im- 
prisoned queen 
in  the  cell,  and 
the  clustering  of 
the  bees  to  pre- 
vent  results 
which  would 
prove  disastrous 
to  carrying  out 
their  plans.  The 
next  day  a  swarm 
issued  as  I  ex- 
pected. Who 
among  practical 
bee-  ke epers 
thinks  that  bees 
do  not  hear? 
Will  brother 
Bigelow  tell  us 
what  he  thinks 
about  the  mat- 
ter? 

Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 

[Mr.  Whitney 
is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  stating 
that  when  one 
pinches  a  bee  so 
that  it ' 'squeals" 
its  companions 
will  rush  to  the 
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A  GOOD    REPORT    FROM   A  NORTHERN- 
MICHIGAN  BEE-KEEPER. 


The    Importance  of  Putting  the  Very  Best 
Honey  in  the  Very  Neatest  Package. 

BY  IRA  D.  BARTLETT. 

I  began  my  bee-keeping  career  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  at  which  time  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  one  colony  pur- 
chased of  a  farmer  near  me.  Later  on  he 
lost  his  entire  apiary  by  foul  brood.  I  in- 
creased to  two  colonies  the  first  season,  win- 
tering them  successfully,  and  increased  to 
seven  the  next  year.  We  got  no  white  hon- 
ey this  year,  but  the  buckwheat  yield  of 
honey  was  something  unusual. 

All  of  my  seven  colonies  were  well  sup- 
plied for  winter,  and  out  of  one  super  on  one 
hive  I  extracted  during  the  fall  flow  175  lbs. 
I  have  never  since  had  any  thing  like  it,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  we  have  gotten 
very  little  if  any  buckwheat  honey. 

I  kept  increasing  until  I  had  upward  of 
100  colonies,  buying  out  several  small  apia- 
ries, but  never  selling  any  bees.  I  lost  very 
few  colonies  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
spring  I  usually  lost  some  by  robbing  or 
dwindling  through  various  causes;  and  as  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  keep  all  good 
strong  colonies  during  the  honey  flow  1 
would  unite  my  smallest  swarms  with  some 
rather  weak  colony,  and  get  them  ready  for 
the  surplus  boxes. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  here 
how  I  manage;  but  I  can  simply  say  that  I 
learn  to  know  my  bees  and  try  to  give  them 
just  what  they  require.  Of  course,  I  have 
to  run  over  the  yard  often,  but  it  pays. 

I  have  averaged  about  100  lbs.  to  the  col- 
ony one  year  with  another.  My  best  year 
was  1902,  when  I  averaged  through  the  yard 
160  lbs.  I  sell  my  honey  to  the  merchant 
almost  entirely,  putting  up  the  extracted  in 
glass,  and  my  comb  I  pack  in  the  no- drip 
shipping- case,  24  sections  to  the  case. 

I  winter  by  packing  my  bees  in  a  special 


AN  APIARY  THAT  AVERAGES  100  LBS.  OF  HONEY  PER  COLONY. 


rescue.  Indeed,  a  cry  of  pain  from  an  in- 
jured bee  is  quite  liable  to  be  followed  by  a 
sting  or  two  lrom  other  bees.— Ed.] 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  LIVE  BEE  SIPPING 
NECTAR  FROM  A  PETUNIA-BLOSSOM. 


BY  D.  E.  LYON. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  a 
Caucasian  bee  sipping  nectar  from  a  petu- 
nia blossom,  and  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  The 
bee  on  the  blossom  was  alive  when  I  took 
the  picture,  and  not  a  dead  bee  posed  for  the 


A  CAUCASIAN  CAUGHT  IN  THE  VERY  ACT. 

occasion.  The  swarm  was  one  that  came 
frjm  a  neighbor's  apiary,  and  clustered  on 
a  raspberry- bush  back  of  the  house.  I  cut 
a  limb  off  the  bush  and  hung  it  over  the 
clothesline  to  photograph  the  bees. 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  May  27. 

[It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  live  bee  on  a 
blossom  and  catch  it  with  a  camera.  This 
is  the  second  time  Dr.  Lyon  has  succeeded. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated. — Ed.] 
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FIG.  1.— A  BEE-KEEPER'S  TRANSFERRING  PARTY  AT  LUNCH. 


winter  hive  to  hold  four  colonies,  packing 
all  around  with  kiln-dried  planer- shavings. 
I  leave  them  in  this  packing  until  nearly 
swarming  season,  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  summer  stands. 

I  am  looking  after  some  215  colonies  this 
spring,  but  I  expect  to  increase  to  500  right 
away.  The  photograph  shows  my  home 
yard  of  about  160  colonies.  I  find  that,  with 
a  little  help,  I  can  manage  a  greater  num- 
ber. 

I  might  write  a  long  article  on  how  I  sell 
my  honey,  but  will  not  take  up  space  here; 
but  let  me  say,  don't  be  careless  and  put 
your  honey  on  the  market  unless  it  is  the 
best  and  the  package  the  neatest,  and  live 
up  to  every  agreement  you  make  with  your 
purchaser. 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 


A  TRANSFERRING  EXCURSION. 


Transferring  Sixty  Colonies  from  Boxes  to 
Modern  Hives. 

BY  WM.  A  SET  SER. 


I  enclose  four  pictures  of  a  transferring 
excursion  that  we  made  to  Salem  on  the  1st 
of  May.  Fig.  1  shows  the  party  under  one 
of  the  apple-trees,  with  the  lunch  spread  out 
on  boxes,  the  ladies  sitting  on  the  grass  and 


seats,  and  the  gentlemen  standing  in  the 
background. 

You  will  notice  in  Fig.  2  a  box  hive  turned 
upside  down.  The  super  on  the  old  box  was 
a  soap  box,  and  you  can  see  the  printing  on 
the  box,  as  it  is  inverted.  The  box  into 
which  we  are  drumming  the  bees  is  made 
exactly  to  fit  flush  on  the  inside  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive.  Norman  Mattson  is  to  the 
right,  drumming  with  two  sticks  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  writer  is  on  the  left,  drumming 
with  two  sticks  on  the  other  side,  with  one 
of  the  guests  assisting,  holding  the  drum- 
ming- box  down.  My  plan  is  to  have  each 
one  of  the  sticks  hit  the  side  of  the  box  with 
a  slight  jar  at  different  times  —  not  simul- 
taneously. I  have  gotten  better  results 
from  this  than  from  any  other  way. 

I  have  forgotten  exactly,  but  think  we 
transferred,  in  all,  fifteen  colonies  that  day. 
We  had  some  sixty  colonies  in  all  to  trans- 
fer. The  other  picture  shows  the  beautiful 
apple-blossoms  and  the  tree  under  which 
our  operating-table  was  placed;  a  pile  of 
drone  comb  as  we  threw  it  in  a  heap,  and  a 
barrelful  of  combs  in  which  there  was  no 
honey  nor  brood,  to  be  melted,  and  some  of 
the  cans  into  which  we  could  put  the  chunk 
honey,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  hives  in  the 
apiary  on  the  other  >-ide  of  the  wire  ff  nee. 
I  am  sorry  this  picture  did  not  take  in  the 
operating  taVe  and  some  things  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  it.  The  last  picture  shows  one 
corner  of  the  apiary,  which  we  have  enclosed 
on  two  sides  with  a  board  fence. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IF   I   WERE  TO   START    ANEW,  WHAT 
STYLE  OF  FRAMES,  SUPERS,  AND  AP- 
PLIANCES WOULD  I  ADOPT? 


Would  Adopt  8-frame  Lock-cornered  Hive,  Sta- 
ple-spaced Frames,  4x5  Plain  Sections. 

BY  J.  E.  CRANE. 


This  reminds  me  of  the  question  that  oft- 
en comes  to  us  all :  If  I  were  to  begin  life 
over,  how  would  I  live?  If  we  could  only 
begin  with  all  the  experience  of  the  years 
that  are  past,  how  much  greater  might  be 
our  success!  It  is  just  forty  years  this  very 
winter  since  I  bought  my  first  hive  of  bees. 
How  many  different  styles  of  hives,  frames, 
supers,  boxes,  etc.,  I  have  used  I  can  not 
tell.  Could  I  have  begun  with  my  present 
experience  it  would  have  made  a  difference 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  I  am  sure. 
Were  I  to  begin  again  I  would  doubtless  use 
a  single-board  hive  of  size  to  hold  eight 
Langstroth  frames,  with  improved  bottom- 
boards,  for  comb  honey;  or  for  extracting, 
ten  frames.  I  would  have  them  lock-cor- 
nered too.  Such  have  always  had  a  very 
substantial  look;  but  within  a  few  days  I 
have  come  to  have  a  respect  for  lock  corners 
I  never  had  before.    It  was  on  this  wise: 

Wishing  to  use  the  sides  of  an  old  tea- 
chest  I  tried— yes,  and  after  a  time  succeed- 
ed in  knocking  it  to  pieces.  It  was  of  soft 
lumber,  §  thick,  and  nailed  with  small  (I 


think)  one-inch  nails;  had  been  transported 
half  around  the  earth  with  merchandise, 
and  since  its  arrival  in  the  Occident  had  been 
used  for  various  purposes,  and  yet  every 
corner  was  perfect,  and  came  apart  with 
more  difficulty  than  an  ordinary  box  hive  § 
thick  nailed  with  heavy  nails. 

As  we  have  a  good  deal  of  propolis  in  this 
section  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  plain  Lang- 
stroth frame.  A  staple  below  the  ends  of 
the  top- bar  to  keep  the  frame  from  slipping 
endwise,  and  staples  both  at  top  and  half 
way  down  at  sides,  to  keep  them  properly 
spaced  would  be  preferred.  I  don't  think  1 
would  care  to  have  the  sharp  edge  of  sheet 
iron  or  tin  for  ends  of  frames  to  rest  on,  as, 
in  a  yard  I  bought  last  spring,  where  these 
are  used,  I  find  with  many  the  space  back 
of  the  metal  so  filled  with  propolis  as  to 
make  them  a  nuisance.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  would  have  all  frames  for  brood- chamber 
wired,  or  a  thin  strip  of  wood  for  an  upright 
in  the  center  of  the  frame  from  the  top  bar 
to  bottom.  These  strips  are  more  easily  put 
in,  and  just  as  good,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
prevent  sagging  and  do  little  if  any  harm. 
Top-bars  should  be  at  least  §  inch  thick. 

For  a  super  I  would  use  a  shallow  box  five 
inches  deep,  with  corners  locked  the  same 
as  a  brood-chamber.  It  should  be  20^  inches 
long,  and  12  inches  wide  inside,  and  hold  30 
plain  sections  4X5. 

The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  slats 
the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  sections  to 
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PIG.  2.— BOX-HIVE  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN  PREPARATORY  TO  DRUMMING  THE  BEES  OUT. 
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FIG.  3.  — THE  TRANSFERRING-TABLE  UNDER  THE  APPLE-TREE. 


rest  on.  One  side  of  the  super  should  have, 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  double- pointed 
tacks  driven  in  so  as  to  engage  the  edges  of 
the  sections,  keeping  them  just  i3e  inch  from 
sides  of  super;  also  one  side  of  the  following 
board  should  have  at  top  and  bottom  double- 
pointed  tacks  or  a  thin  strip  of  wood  T\  thick 
to  keep  the  section  edges  just  that  distance 
from  the  board.  I  have  used  wedges  for 
pressing  the  following-board  against  the 
sections,  and  also  forcing  the  sections  and 
separators  closely  together.  There  is  little 
fault  to  find  with  wedges;  but  if  I  were  to 
begin  anew  I  think  I  should  prefer  springs 
if  they  were  not  too  expensive. 

From  the  size  of  the  super  you  see  I  would 
use  a  section  4X5  outside,  and  1§  thick,  and 
plain.  There  are  several  reasons  for  using 
a  clamp  or  super  and  section  of  these  sizes. 
The  super  would  just  fit  the  top  of  the 
brood- chamber,  and  fit  the  sections.  The 
sections  could  go  in  either  lengthwise  or 
crosswise,  if  preferred. 

I  should  prefer  the  4X5Xlf  plain,  as,  with 
a  carton,  it  would  average  an  exact  pound; 
is  very  popular  in  some  markets;  cuts  up 
better  on  the  table  than  a  thicker  one,  and 
will,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  be  filled  quick- 
er than  a  thicker  one.  I  have  200  supers 
holding  28  sections  4£X5xl£  plain,  making 
a  very  thin  comb,  as  sections  go;  and  I  am 
unable  to  see  but  bees  fill  such  a  clamp  as 
soon  as  one  holding  but  24  sections  of  the 
same  capacity,  but  J  inch  thicker. 


For  some  reason  bees  will  fill  a  thin  sec- 
tion, and  seal  it  quicker,  than  a  thick  one  of 
the  same  weight.  A  tall  section  also  gives 
room  for  a  larger  number  on  top  of  the 
hive,  which  is  often  an  advantage. 

I  would  use  a  slatted  separator  with  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  to  engage  the  edges  of 
the  sections,  and  so  keep  the  sections  just  a 
bee- space  from  the  separator,  thus  giving 
the  bees  a  chance  to  pass  along  the  sides  of 
the  combs  and  edges  of  sections  from  one  of 
the  supers  to  the  other.  So  well  has  this 
pleased  me  that  I  have,  within  a  few  years, 
thrown  aside  all  my  old  separators,  and  made 
over  all  my  old  supers,  and  made  new  sep- 
arators for  some  1200  supers,  so  I  could  use  a 
four-beeway  section  on  all,  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

Over  the  hive  comes  a  roof,  and  I  now 
think  I  should  have  it  covered  with  tin,  or 
sheet  iron,  painted  on  both  sides,  and  pro- 
jecting a  little  beyond  the  rest  of  the  hive. 
I  mean  that  the  edges  of  the  roof  should 
project,  not  the  edges  of  tin  alone. 

I  shall  include  in  my  fixtures  an  escape- 
board  \  inch  think.  On  the  upper  side  it 
should  be  around  the  edges  i  inch  thicker  to 
make  a  bee-space  under  the  super.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  brood-chamber,  and  have  a  Porter  bee- 
escape  in  the  center  of  it.  Enough  of  them 
should  be  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  off 
supers  rapidly,  and  free  them  from  bees. 

I  would  also  have  a  good  supply  of  honey- 
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boards,  so  made  of  thin  lumber  as  to  compel 
the  bees  to  go  up  into  the  super  from  the 
sides  of  the  brood-box,  and  thus  prevent 
their  carrying  up  dirty  wax  from  below  when 
finishing  sections  above  old  combs.  Among 
appliances  I  would  include  a  good  honey-ex- 
tractor, as  there  is  always  more  or  less  hon- 
ey that  should  be  extracted  as  unfinished 
sections,  etc. 

I  have  always  made  my  own  extractors; 
but  were  I  beginning  anew  I  would  buy  a 
first-class  machine.  A  four- comb  Cowan 
will  do  the  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  appliance  I  would  get  as  soon  as 
I  had  a  few  hives  of  bees;  and  that  is,  a  good 
wax- extractor.  I  made  one  of  these  a  few 
years  ago,  and  am  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  wax  they  save;  but  after  using  it  I  was 
chagrined  to  find  out  how  many  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  I  had  lost  for  lack  of  a  good 
press.  I  find  my  old  combs  average  £  lb.  of 
wax  for  each  Langstroth  frame  emptied. 

I  have  never  used  drone  traps  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  believing  it  much  easier  and 
more  economical  to  reduce  the  drone  comb 
in  a  hive,  or  cut  off  the  heads  of  drones  be- 
fore they  hatch  than  to  rear  great  broods 
of  them  and  then  catch  and  kill  thtm  after- 
ward. 

Whether  few  or  many  colonies  are  kept, 
I  should  want  some  conveniences  for  rearing 
queens  so  as  to  rear  them  from  my  best  col- 
onies, both  for  the  pleasure  and  profit. 

There  is  another  matter  I  should  speak  of 


before  closing;  and  that  is,  that  whether 
hives,  frames,  supers,  sections,  etc.,  are 
made  at  home  with  a  Barnes  saw  or  at  a 
near-by  factory  or  by  a  manufacturer  of 
bee-supplies,  I  would  have  them  made  as  ac- 
curately as  possible,  with  good  machinery 
and  by  equally  good  mechanics.  Few  things 
are  more  provoking  and  irritating  than  ill- 
fitting  hive  fixtures.  If  you  set  a  brood- 
chamber  on  a  smooth  level  table  or  floor, 
and  have  it  stand  on  one  end  and  side  and  have 
the  other  end  and  side  rise  from  the  floor  till 
one  corner  rises  from  |  to  J  inch,  it  makes 
it  unfit  for  use. 

Unless  the  supers  are  properly  made  they 
too  will  be  "on  the  wind,"  and  putting  the 
two  together  leaves  a  space  large  enough 
for  bees  to  fill  with  propolis,  or  robbers  to 
enter  in  some  unguarded  moment,  and,  be 
fore  you  are  aware,  ruin,  perhaps,  your  best 
stock. 

I  would  not  stand  a  variation  of  more  than 
^2  of  an  inch  from  the  right  size,  and  that 
would  be  just  fa  too  much. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would  order  from 
supply-  dealers  or  not,  as  I  have  sometimes 
received  samples  I  would  not  use  if  they 
were  given  me,  but  rather  order  a  single 
sample,  and,  if  it  pleased  me,  and  could  be 
duplicated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  order  of 
them;  othewise  get  what  I  wanted  near 
home,  where  I  could  oversee  the  work,  and 
have  it  done  right. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 


FIG.  4.— THE  TRANSFERRED  BEE- YARD. 
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FIG  1. 


•THE  CORRECT  WAY  OF  SETTING  A  SUPER  OR  UPPER  STORY  ON  A  COVER  TO  AVOID 

BEE-KILLING. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  HIVES  AND  FRAMES 
WITHOUT  KILLING  BEES. 


Why  the  Bee-killing  Practice  Should  be  Avoid- 
ed; Self-spacing  vs.  Unspaced  Frames. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

In  our  last  issue  our  senior  editor  express- 
ed pity  and  regret  that  so  many  bees  are 
maimed  and  killed  in  handling  them.  I  my- 
self have  seen  bee-keepers  show  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  their  little  pets. 
One  man  told  me  once  that  when  it  was 
cheaper  for  him  to  kill  a  few  bees— that  is, 
when  he  could  make  more  money  by  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  a  few  of  his  live  stock- 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  mash  and  maim;  that 
he  killed  only  a  few  hundred  in  a  year,  and 
he  considered  his  time  worth  many  times 
the  lives  of  those  bees.  I  suspect  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  if  we  con- 
sider only  dollars  and  cents.  But  there  is 
an  ethical  and  humanitarian  side  to  this 
question;  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that,  if 
we  plan  rightly,  getting  into  the  correct 
habit  of  working,  we  can  avoid  killing  any 
bees  and  yet  not  waste  any  time. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  hives, 
frames,  and  other  implements  used.  But 
the  kind  of  supplies  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  one  would  suppose.  One  who 
is  not  familiar  with  handling  a  closed-end 
frame  will  kill  more  bees  than  one  who  is. 
It  is  probably  true  that  one  who  is  not  ac- 
customed to  loose  unspaced  frames  will 
maim  not  a  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  hive 
by  carelessly  drawing  these  same  frames 
out  of  the  hive  because  they  feel  different 
and  handle  differently. 


As  we  are  now  right  in  the  midst  of  bee- 
handling,  a  few  suggestions  to  beginners 
may  not  be  amiss  to  even  a  few  of  the  vet- 
erans. The  novice,  at  least,  should  begin 
to  form  correct  habits  of  working.  He 
should  always  have  a  tender  heart,  for,  as  1 
shall  try  to  show,  a  regard  for  the  lives  of 
our  little  servants  will  save  many  a  sting. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  A  HIVE  AND  TAKE  OFF  SUPERS 
WITHOUT  KILLING  AND  MASHING  BEES. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  some 
hints  as  to  how  this  may  be  done.  With  a 
screwdriver  or  hive-tool  pry  the  cover  up 
gently.  When  a  crack  has  been  made  about 
1*6  and  not  more  than  §  inch  wide,  blow  in  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke.  If  the  bees  are  gentle, 
only  one  whiff  will  be  necessary.  If  they 
are  cross,  use  just  enough  to  drive  away  the 
few  bees  that  will  be  aroused  by  the  break- 
ing loose  of  the  propolis  between  the  cover 
and  the  hive.  Lay  this  on  the  ground,  top 
side  down.  We  will  suppose  in  this  case  we 
wish  to  lift  off  the  extracting-super  or  upper 
story  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
brood- nest.  Remove  this  in  the  same  way 
the  cover  was  lifted  off.  If  the  frames  are 
closed-end  (or  part  closed-end  like  the  Hoff- 
man) the  super  may  be  stood  up  on  end;  or 
it  may  be  set  down  on  the  cover  catercor- 
nered;  but  before  the  super  actually  comes 
in  contact  with  the  cover,  give  it  a  slight 
side  twist.  This  will  serve  to  brush  off  any 
bees  that  may  be  between  the  edges  that 
come  in  contact.  I  said,  set  the  super  down 
on  the  cover  catercornered.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  reduce  the  edges  of  contact  to  the 
smallest  point  possible.  Let  one  corner 
strike  the  cover  cleat  with  a  bearing  surface 
of  not  more  than  1£  inches.    The  other  end 
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should  rest  on  the  other  cleat  so  that  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  super  and  upper  edge  of 
the  cover  cleat  cross  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
X.  The  actual  point  of  contact  will  then  be 
only  at  the  intersection  of  the  X.  This 
leaves  the  whole  under  side  of  the  super  and 
pretty  nearly  all  the  edges  at  both  ends  and 
sides  with  a  clear  bee- space,  for  the  cleats 
project  §  inch  beyond  the  under  surface  of 
the  cover  now  upside  down;  and  even  if  a 
part  of  the  super  and  t  p  of  the  cover  were 
olack  with  bees,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  seen  bee-keepers  set 
their  supers  flat  on  the  ground,  often  un- 
even. The  result  is  a  lot  of  killed  and 
mangled  bees.  This  is  made  the  worse  if 
there  is  no  bee-  space  on  the  under  side  of 
the  super  or  hive.  As  most  modern  hives 
have  the  bee-space  on  the  top  and  not  on 
the  bottom  it  follows  that  the  practice  kills 
many  bees. 

Now  we  will  proceed  to  open  the  brood- 
nest.  A  puff  or  two  of  smoke  over  the  top 
of  the  frames  will  drive  down  any  "insur- 
gents ' '  that  may  be  disposed  to  offer  at- 
tack. As  the  hive  is  one  of  the  closed- end 
type  it  will  kill  bees  if  any  thing  will,  so  I 
take  one  of  this  sort. 

We  will  select  the  frame  we  desire  to  re- 
move, and  with  the  screwdriver  gently  break 
loose  the  propolis  connections  of  the  frames 
on  either  side.  We  will  now  pull  aside  the 
frames  en  masse  next  to  us,  and  push  the 
other  set  en  masse  away  from  us.  With 
the  space  thus  made  on  each  side  of  the 


frame,  we  lift  it  out  and  examine  the  char- 
acter of  the  brood;  and  if  we  find  eggs  we 
conclude  the  queen  is  present;  but  if  no  eggs 
are  found  on  either  side  of  the  frame  we  pick 
out  the  set  of  frames  next  to  us  en  masse. 
As  we  have  not  broken  the  propolis  connec- 
tions they  will  all  hang  together  in  one  solid 
block,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  2. 
We  examine  the  two  brood  surfaces  and  set 
it  back  in  the  hive  If  we  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  then  as  to  what  the  queen  is  doing, 
we  look  over  the  two  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  other  set  of  frames.  Usually  one  such 
examination  is  sufficient  to  give  us  all  the 
information  we  desire.  As  a  rule,  one 
frame  picked  from  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest  will  tell  me  all  that  I  wish  to  know  as 
to  what  the  queen  is  doing,  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered,  etc. 

The  operator,  you  will  note  by  the  above 
photos,  puts  the  single  frame  removed  on 
the  ground,  leaning  it  against  one  leg.  In 
doing  this  he  is  careful  to  see  that  he  kills 
no  bees.  As  the  other  nine  frames— four  in 
one  bunch  and  five  in  the  other— were  han- 
dled without  separating  them,  no  bees  were 
mashed,  because  no  frames  were  spread  and 
put  back  together  again. 

The  act  of  lifting  up  the  two  sets  of  frames 
will  give  a  practic  *1  man  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  honey  there  is  in  them;  and  if  he 
now  holds  them  up  to  the  light,  looking  be- 
tween the  frames,  first  at  the  top  side  and 
at  the  bottom,  he  can  give  a  pretty  fair 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  brood,  and 


FIG.  2.  —HOW  TO  HANDLE  CLOSED- END  FRAMES  WITHOUT  KILLING  BEES. 
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honey  too,  in  the  Tvhole  four  or  five  frarm  s 
as  the  case  may  be,  especially  if  they  be  less 
than  the  Langstroth  depth. 

Unless  one  desires  to  find  the  queen  and 
clip  her  or  destroy  her  and  introduce  another, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  one  at  any  time  to 
look  for  the  queen,  much  less  pull  all  the 
frames  apart.*  The  mere  presence  of  eggs 
seen  on  one  of  the  brood  surfaces  examined, 
laid  in  regular  order,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  her  presence;  and  a  practiced  eye  will  soon 
tell  whetner  she  is  doing  her  duty  as  a  good 
mother  ought  to  do. 

I  have  heard  this  hue  and  cry  time  and 
again  about  how  closed-end  frames  will  kill 
bees.  If  one  is  to  examine  every  bit  of 
comb  surface,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  he 
will  increase  his  chance  of  bee-killing.  But 
why  waste  valuable  time  in  hunting  the 
queen  or  going  over  every  inch  of  brood 
surface  when  the  examination  of  frames  in 
the  manner  indicated  will  suffice? 

As  the  particular  style  of  closed- end 
frame  shown  in  the  illustration  is  pivoted  in 
the  center  there  is  very  little  chance  for 
killing  bees  when  putting  them  back  into 
place.  Even  if  the  end-bars  are  completely 
smothered  with  them,  they  can  be  set  down, 
the  action  itself  brushing  them  out  of  the 
way,  when  not  a  bee  netd  be  killed.  We 
will  suppose  that  we  have  put  back  both  sets 
of  frames  en  masse.  If  the  combs  are  not 
btfged  apart,  and  there  are  not  too  many 
bees,  we  can  space  them  just  far  enough 
apart— that  is,  the  two  sets  of  them— to  leave 
just  barely  room  enough  to  slide  in  the 
frame  we  first  took  out,  and  which  we  have 
leaned  against  ourselves.  This  will  brush 
all  the  bees  off  the  end-bars,  and  not  kill  a 
bee.  If  the  combs  are  slightly  bulged,  space 
the  two  sets  of  frames  apart  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  Pick  up  the  smoker,  and  with  one 
or  two  whiffs  at  each  end  of  the  hive  drive 
the  bees  away  from  the  end- bars.  Do  the 
same  with  the  frame  that  is  still  out  and  is 
yet  to  be  inserted.  Quickly  put  it  in  place, 
and  while  doing  so  blow  smoke  down  near 
the  end- bars;  and  if  jou  then  hear  bones 
crack  it  will  be  your  fault  unless  time  is 
more  important  than  a  few  bees. 

I  dislike  smashing  bees  between  end-bars, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  from  a  humane  point 
of  view;  ar.d,  second,  because  the  little  car- 
casses of  the  bees,  even  when  mashed  down 
flat,  leave  a  space  between  the  end-bars  in 
which  the  bees  will  be  sure  to  chink  propo- 
lis. Next  time  the  frame,  by  reason  of  the 
chinked-in  propolis,  will  be  much  harder  to 
remove. 

Hoffman  frames  may  be  handled  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  closed  ends  shown 
here  in  the  illustration.  When  one  uses  the 
old  unspaced  Langstroth  he  will  have  to 
work  on  a  little  different  plan;  and  even 
then  he  will  be  liable  to  kill  bees  under  the 

*If  one  is  not  lookintr  for  disease  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
when  running  for  honey  to  pull  apart  all  the  frames 
except  to  clip  or  remove  the  qut  en,  and  ev  n  then  an 
expert  will  often  locate  her  on  the  first  two  or  three 
frames.  The  course  of  her  egg-laying  will  show  where 
she  ought  to  be.  Frames  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  hives  should  be  handled  more. 


projections  of  the  top-bar  if  wooden  rabbets 
are  used,  unless  he  blows  smoke  along  tie 
rabbet,  or  brushes  away  the  bees  that  may 
be  in  the  way.  The  main  thing  to  observe 
in  handling  unspaced  frames  is  to  spare  such 
frames  carefully;  then  when  one  desires  to 
remove  one  frame  he  squeezes  those  on  ei- 
ther side  together  slightly  until  room  is  secur- 
ed. But  with  such  frames  it  is  impractic- 
able to  handle  frames  en  masse  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  This  en  masse  method  of 
handling  big  chunks  of  the  brood  nest  when 
fixed  or  spaced  frames  are  used  saves  the 
lives  of  a  good  many  bees.  An  unspaced 
frame  must  be  fingered  into  place  one  at  a 
time,  and  not  four  or  five  at  a  time  as  may 
be  done  with  the  self-spacers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW   TO   SiVE     UNNECESSARY    LIFTING  IN 
TAKING  OFF  FILLED  SUPERS  OF  HONEY. 


But  favorable  weather  did  not  come  and 
continue;  for  on  the  very  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  another  rainstorm  commenced, 
and  bad  weather  continued  the  most  of  the 
time  during  the  next  eight  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  clover  bloom  is  nearly  past. 
We  now  have  a  few  days  of  fine  bee  weath- 
er, still  and  clear,  with  hot  days  and  nights, 
which  the  bees  improve  as  best  they  can  on 
the  few  nectar  giving  flowers  which  are 
still  in  bloom.  The  first  blossom-buds  on  the 
bas^wood-trees  commenced  to  open  on  the 
s  xth  day  of  July,  and  I  hoped  that  the  good 
weather  would  continue  right  along;  but 
with  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  a  two- 
days'  rain  commenced,  which  kept  the  bees 
in  the  hive  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  now 
the  tenth  day  of  July,  and  15  days  since  my 
last  visit  to  the  out- apiary.  As  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fine  day  I  start  to  make  my 
s'X'.h  visit  to  that  enchan  ing  place.  Before 
going,  however,  I  catch  and  cage  three  just- 
laying  queens,  from  as  many  nuclei  in  the 
home  yard,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  give 
them  to  any  of  the  nine  colonies  I  made  at 
the  last  visit,  which  may,  by  any  means, 
have  failed  to  get  a  laying  queen  from  the 
cells  then  given,  taking  them,  together  with 
a  load  of  supers,  with  ir  e.  As  the  bass- 
wood  is  now  nearing  full  bloom  I  am  hoping 
for  better  weather,  the  same  as  the  farm- 
ers are,  who,  all  along  the  road,  are  open- 
ing out  their  hay,  which  "got  caught"  out 
in  the  rain.  Arriving  I  find  the  bees  rush- 
ing out  of  and  into  the  hives,  almost  like 
mad  in  their  wild  scramble  for  the  basswood 
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nectar,  which,  to  me,  seems  so  thin  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  the  gathering,  owing  to  the 
bloom  having  been  kept  wet  continually  for 
the  past  sixty  hours.  While  the  "  scram- 
ble" for  this  thin  bass  wood  nectar  is  just  as 
great  as  was  that  for  clover  nectar  at  my 
last  visit,  yet  the  number  of  bees  going  into 
and  out  of  the  entrances  to  the  hives  has 
lessened  somewhat,  owing  to  the  death  by 
old  age  of  quite  a  number  of  the  bees  which 
were  on  the  stage  of  action  at  the  time  the 
colonies  were  "swarmed,"  while,  as  yet, 
none  of  the  emerging  bees  are  quite  old 
enough  to  become  field  workers. 

The  first  work  is  to  look  after  these  thir- 
teen colonies,  so  that,  should  there  be  any 
supers  ready  to  come  off,  they  can  be  put  on 
escape- boards  the  first  thing,  this  giving  the 
bees  time  to  leave  the  sections  so  these  fill- 
ed supers  can  be  carried  home  with  me.  I 
find  that  each  one  of  the  thirteen  has  one  su- 
per fully  completed,  ready  to  take  off ;  and 
several  of  them  have  a  second  super  nearly 
so;  but  as  I  wish  to  take  off  no  sections  not 
fully  sealed  over,  at  this  time  in  the  white- 
honey  harvest,  these  nearly  filled  supers  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  hive.  The  taking- 
off  at  this  time  is  done  thus: 


DOOLITTLE'S  SCHEME  OF  USING  A  WHEELBARROW  TO  SAVE 
HEAVY  LIFTING. 


I  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  (every  apiary 
should  have  a  wheelbarrow  ready  for  use  at 
a  moment's  notice)  an  empty  hive,  and  be- 
side it  I  put  an  escape-board,  and  on  this  es- 
cape-board a  super  of  sections  filled  with 
foundation.  The  wheelbarrow  is  now  brought 
up  close  to  one  of  these  colonies  that  has  a 
super  ready  to  come  off,  when  the  supers 
which  are  not  ready  are  set  on  top  of  the 
super  on  the  wheelbarrow,  and  the  complet- 
ed super  set  on  the  empty  hive.  By  using 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  working  in  this  way, 
there  is  little  if  any  bending  of  the  back 
when  lifting  the  filled  and  nearly  filled  su- 
pers, so  the  work  is  done  quite  easily  —  in 


fact,  with  as  little  fatigue  as  is  possible, 
and  very  much  less  than  will  occur  when  su- 
pers, hives,  etc.,  are  handled  from  the 
ground.  The  supers  being  now  all  off  the 
hive  and  on  the  wheelbarrow,  they  are  rear- 
ranged in  putting  back  as  follows: 

The  one  that  was  at  the  top,  the  same  be- 
ing the  one  which  was  put  on  at  the  last  vis- 
it, if  the  bees  have  worked  in  it  at  all,  as 
they  have  in  nearly  all  of  them,  is  set  back 
directly  on  the  brood-chamber,  and  on  top  of 
this  is  put  the  one  which  is  nearly  complet- 
ed, and  on  top  of  the  two  I  place  the  empty 
super,  or  super  of  empty  sections,  just 
brought  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  board 
having  the  bee- escape  in  it  is  now  put  on, 
and  on  this  the  completed  super  is  set.  Hav- 
ing things  arranged  thus,  and  working  in 
this  way,  no  useless  motions  are  made  or 
lifting  done  that  counts  for  naught.  The 
cover  is  now  put  on,  and  another  escape- 
board  and  super  of  empty  sections  gotten, 
when  I  go  to  the  next  hive,  treating  that  in 
the  same  way  if  it  is  in  the  same  condition. 
If  I  find  that  any  have  done  less  work,  then 
the  nearest  completed  of  the  two  supers, 
not  as  yet  fully  finished,  is  set  on  the  brood- 
chamber,  the  one  little  worked  in  top  of 
that,  and  the  empty  one 
from  the  wheelbarrow 
on  top  of  this,  with  the 
escape-board  and  com- 
pleted super  above  the 
three,  as  before.  The 
thing  sought  after  is  to 
give  room  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  shall  not 
have  a  lot  of  unfinished 
sections  should  the  sea- 
son prove  poor  from  now 
on,  and  at  the  same  time 

Provide  plenty  of  room 
or  the  largest  yield  from 
basswood  that  is  likeiy 
to  occur  in  our  locality; 
or,  in  the  terms  of  an- 
cient parlance,  have  the 
"pot"  right  side  up, 
should  there  be  a  great 
' '  downpour  of  por- 
ridge."  The  old  saying 
is,  that  "a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire;"  and 
having  been  severely 
burned  several  times 
during  the  past  by  put- 
ting an  empty  super  under  a  partly  filled 
one,  just  at  this  stage  in  the  basswood 
bloom,  which  resulted,  through  a  poor  sea- 
son afterward,  in  my  having  all  the  sections 
in  both  supers  worked  in,  yet  none  com- 
pleted in  either,  I  am,  perhaps,  over-cautious 
now  on  this  point.  However,  I  think  it  bet- 
ter to  use  great  caution  at  all  times  about 
putting  an  empty  super  under  a  partially 
full  one,  and  especially  so  after  having  found 
that  by  putting  the  empty  one  on  top  better 
results  can  usually  be  obtained.  I  next  look 
after  the  three  colonies  made  by  "shook" 
swarming  at  the  fifth  visit,  exchanging  su- 
pers and  adding  the  third,  where  needed, 
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the  same  as  was  given  when  telling  how  the 
thirteen  were  treated  at  that  time.  These 
have  the  supers  containing  the  bait  sections  J  ! 
nearly  completed,  and  I  am  tempted  to  take  ]  f 
them  off,  but  finally  conclude  to  leave  them, 
which  proved  the  best  thing  to  do,  the  way 
the  season  turned. 

doolittle's  candy  method  of  intro- 
ducing. 

I  now  look  after  the  nine  colonies  made  at 
the  last  visit,  and  an  examination  shows 
that  all  have  laying  queens  but  one,  so  I 
have  two  of  the  three  brought,  to  carry  back 


doolittle's  home-made  introducing- cage. 


home.  To  the  one  having  lost  its  queen  a 
frame  of  young  brood  is  given,  taken  from 
one  of  the  others,  and  one  of  the  three 
queens  I  have  in  cages  is  given  to  it.  The 
removable  stopper  in  this  cage  is  one  which 
I  call  a  ' ' candy  cord,"  which  is  made  by 
boring  a  five- sixteenths  hole  through  a  piece 
of  an  old  broom- handle  one  inch 
long,  or  some  other  piece  of  wood 
that  will  fit  into  a  round  wire- 
cloth  queen- cage,  the  cage  being 
made  by  rolling  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth,  fourteen  or  sixteen  mesh 
to  the  inch,  around  said  broom- 
handle  or  the  finger,  and  "lock- 
ing the  edges  so  it  will  retain  the 
size  wanted.  This  ' '  cork, ' '  made 
from  the  broom  handle,  has  the 
hole  filled  with  ' '  queen-cage  can- 
dy," made  by  stirring  and  knead- 
ing powdered  sugar  and  honey  to- 
gether till  a  stiff  dough  is  formed,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  all  of  our  late  literature  on  bee- 
keeping. This  inch  in  length  of  hole  is 
filled  with  the  queen  candy,  so  the  bees  can 
liberate  the  queen  at  a  time  when  she  will 
be  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  bees,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  require  my  coming  to 


the  out-apiary  to  look  after  the  matter,  a* 
would  be  necessary  by  other  ways  of  intro- 
duction. As  a  rule  it  will  take  the  bees 
about  24  hours  to  eat  the  candy  out  of  an 
inch  in  length  of  the  five- sixteenths- inch 
hole  wmcn  *s  about  the  right  length  of  time 
in  this  case  to  warrant  safe  introduction. 

Having  tne  queen  all  ready  for  the  hive, 
a  center  frame  is  removed,  and,  after  shak- 
ing the  bees  *ne  ca£e  *s  crowded  between 
the  bottom  °^  t^ie  comD  anc*  the  bottom-bar 
to  the  frame'  seem£  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wav  o^  tne  ^ees  navm£  ^ree  access  to 
e  w  y  the  candy  end  of  the  cage,  when 
the  frame  as  thus  prepared  is  set 
back  in  the  hive  and  the  hive 
closed. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time 
between  visits,  the  above,  and  the 
giving  of  queen-cells,  is  about  the 
only  way  that  queens  can  be  suc- 
cessfully supplied  to  queenless 
colonies  at  out-apiaries.  If  1 
think  any  of  these  new  colonies, 
or  those  having  upper  stories 
of  brood,  will  be  apt  to  need  more  room  than 
they  have,  I  now  put  on  at  the  top  a  hive 
containing  wired  frames  fiHed  with  founda- 
tion, so  that  they  can  draw  them  out  suita- 
ble for  more  reserve  combs,  and  fill  them 
with  honey  should  an  extra  good  yield  fol- 
low.   In  this  way  all  are  prepared  for  what- 


manner  of  placing  cage  on  the  comb. 


ever  may  come,  be  the  same  wet  or  dry, 
cold  or  hot,  a  rich  or  a  poor  season,  without 
feelirg  that  I  must  go  to  the  out-apiary 
with  any  change  of  weather  that  may  occur. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS   THE  BEE  KEEPER   TO  LET 
GRASS  AND  WEEDS  TANGLE  UP  THE 
ENTRANCE. 

I  next  look  after  the 
' '  dooryards ' '  in  front  of 
all  the  colonies,  making 
sure  that  none  will  be 
bothered  in  their  flight  by 
grass  or  weeds,  as  well 
as  to  look  after  any  little 
odds  and  ends  that  may 
need  my  attention  be- 
fore leaving.  This  keep- 
ing of  grass  and  weeds 
down  in  front  of  the 
hives  is  quite  an  item 
here  in  New  York,  as 
they  spring  up  almost 
by  magic  in  a  wet  season 
like  this  one.  From 
some  experiments  I  have 
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made,  by  allowing  the  grass  to  "block" 
some  hives  for  this  purpose  I  find  that, 
where  badly  tangled,  the  colonies  in  such 
hives  will  not  store  more  than  two- thirds  as 
much  honey  during  a  good  basswood  yield  as 
will  those  having  a  free  flightway. 

I  am  led  to  speak  of  this  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  found  in  many  apiaries  which  I 
have  visited  during  basswood  bioom  the  bees 
crawling  or  hopping  from  spear  to  spear  of 
grass  or  weeds,  for  from  one  to  three  feet 
from  their  entrance,  before  they  could  ar- 
rive at  home  with  their  loads.  Heavy-load- 
ed bees  "  tangle  "  much  worse  than  those 
with  no  loads,  and  it  seems  cruel  to  make 
the  little  fellows  struggle  so  to  reach  home, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  apiarist's  loss  in 
honey.  The  looking  after  all  of  these  things 
is  often  what  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  a  partial  or  entire  failure.  By 
this  time  the  bees  in  the  supers  above  the 
escape-boards  will  have  nearly  all  run  out  of 
them,  and  the  few  remaining  will  go  out 
during  my  wheeling  them  to  the  wagon, 
loading  and  getting  started.  The  load  and 
the  mud  make  slow  driving  the  order  this 
time,  and  it  is  about  1:30  p.m.  when  I  arrive 
at  home. 

In  the  above  the  reader  has  an  account  of 
what  was  done  at  the  sixth  visit.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  considerable  sermonizing  mixed 
in,  but  this  seems  necessary  for  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter. 


THE  J.  E.  CHAMBERS  NON- SWARMING  PLAN; 
WHY  WAS  IT  NOT  A  SUCCESS? 

I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest  Mr. 
J.  E.  Chambers'  article  in  the  May  1st  issue. 
When  his  non-swarming  plan  with  the  at- 
tachments came  out  in  the  Nov.  15th  Glean- 
ings I  was  so  impressed  with  it,  and  it  look- 
ed so  feasible,  that  I  made  up  50  sets  of  the 
attachments  and  had  them  ready  this  spring 
when  the  swarming  season  came  on. 

Last  spring  I  found  myself  with  only  19 
colonies  out  of  some  70,  because  of  the  pre- 
vious dry  year,  and  I  bent  all  my  efforts  to 
increase,  with  the  result  that  I  had  120  colo- 
nies by  fall— about  two-thirds  of  them  made 
with  a  nucleus  box  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  last  of  October.  This  year  I 
wanted  all  the  honey  I  could  get;  and,  to  get 
the  most,  I  wanted  to  prevent  all  the  swarm- 
ing I  could ;  and  because  it  looked  so  feasible 
and  Mr.  C.'s  assertion  of  its  almost  certain- 
ty to  prevent  swarming,  I  prepared  myself 
as  above.  But  when  I  put  it  in  practice  I 
was  most  woefully  disappointed.  I  think  I 
must  have  operated  upon  thirty  or  perhaps 


more  colonies.  At  first,  when  they  had 
queen- cells  started,  and  eggs  or  larvae  in, 
and  later  when  every  indication  pointed  in 
that  direction,  but  had  not  made  the  move 
yet,  and  in  every  instance,  it  was  an  utter 
failure— always  swarming  out  from  below 
as  soon  as  the  young  queen  was  ready,  and 
sometimes  attempting  it  from  above.  Three 
or  four  cases,  before  the  young  queen  swarm- 
ed, I  removed  the  old  queen  with  a  frame  of 
brood  and  honey  and  adhering  bees,  and  put 
them  on  a  new  stand.  After  the  usual  time 
the  young  queen  took  up  sway  in  the  old 
hive;  but  the  whole  operation  was  as  bad  a 
setback  as  if  the  swarm  had  gone  off,  which 
they  did  in  many  cases,  as  I  could  not  be 
there  to  watch  them.  Knowing  this  would 
be  the  case,  I  was  the  more  eager  to  try 
some  plan  that  would  give  me  control.  I 
think  I  followed  to  the  letter  the  drawings, 
specifications,  and  manipulations  given  in  the 
Nov.  15th  Gleanings,  except  the  few  cases 
indicated  above.  In  this  last  issue  the  chute 
differs  from  the  other  one  in  that  it  has  a  wire 
screen  which  brings  the  exit  at  the  top  of 
the  chute  while  the  other  is  at  the  zinc  be- 
low. The  last  one  operates  in  his  queen- 
rearing  hive  described  in  an  issue  between 
these  two. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  where  I  failed,  and  yet 
I  failed  utterly.  Toward  the  last  of  July, 
and  through  August  and  into  September,  I 
have  tarweed  honey,  and  I  can  not  help  it. 
Upon  this  I  am  planning  to  make  my  increase. 

A.  J.  Burns. 

Lusardi,  Cal.,  May  10. 


FEEDING  COLONIES  BY  SETTING  THE  HIVES 
ON  BOTTOM  BOARDS  WHI<  H  CON- 
TAIN PANS  OF  SYRUP. 

In  nearly  every  bee- journal  I  take  up  the 
question  is  asked, ' '  What  is  the  best  way  to 
feed  bees?"  Now,  there  are  many  ways. 
My  way  I  have  never  seen  in  print;  and  as 
it  may  help  others  I  send  my  directions.  I 
can  feed  an  eight-quart  pan  of  syrup  in  one 


night,  and  no  robber  be  any  the  wiser.  In 
the  first  place,  my  bottom-boards  are  inde- 

Eendent  of  or  separate  from  the  hives.  I 
ave  a  few  bottom-boards  made  expressly 
for  feeders.  I  go  to  the  tin- shop  and  have 
the  tinsmith  make  a  few  eight- quart  pans 
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with  perpendicular  sides,  with  a  flanged  rim. 
Then  I  take  a  compass  and  strike  a  circle  J 
inch  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  pan,  on  a 
board,  saw  it  out  and  bore  it  full  of  holes 
with  a  J- inch  bit.    This  is  a  follower-board. 

Next  I  compass  outside  of  the  pan,  then 
take  the  bottom-board  and  strike  a  circle  a 
little  larger  than  the  outside  of  the  pan; 
then  go  to  the  colonies  I  wish  to  feed,  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  beside  the  hive  that  will 
admit  the  pan;  place  my  bottom- board  over 
this,  and  drop  in  the  pan. 

After  the  bees  are  done  flying  for  the  day 
I  bring  out  my  syrup  a  little  warm,  fill  my 
pan,  lay  on  the  perforated  follower- board, 
and  place  the  colony  of  bees  over  the  pan  of 
syrup.  In  the  morning  very  early  I  set  them 
back  on  the  stand  and  remove  the  feeder. 
If  you  wish  you  can  feed  two  colonies  at  one 
feeder.  Take  off  the  cover  of  the  lower 
hive;  put  on  a  queen-excluder,  and  set 
another  weak  colony  over  the  zinc  queen  ex- 
cluder. When  you  once  have  these  supplies 
they  last  a  lifetime.  The  bees  will  carry  up 
eight  quarts  in  one  night,  and  not  lose  a  bee 
by  drowning.  Calvin  Crain. 

Sparta,  Mich.,  Feb.  26. 


A  DOUBLE  -  BOTTOM  -  BOARD  -  PLAN  OF  KEEP- 
ING DOWN  INCREASE. 

Mr.  Root:— I  am  sending  you  a  diagram  of 
a  double  hive-bottom  that  I  have  used  for 
some  years.  This  bottom  is  large  enough 
for  two  hives  side  by  side,  and  is  used  when 
no  increase  is  wanted.  It  has  given  good 
satisfaction  in  my  yard. 


B 

A 

A  colony  is  placed  on  bottom  marked  A. 
When  it  casts  a  swarm,  or  when  I  brush  a 
swarm  from  it,  the  old  hive  is  moved  over 
to  the  bottom  marked  B,  and  the  swarm  is 
placed  on  A.  The  entrance  from  A  to  B  is 
closed,  and  the  little  runway  between  the 
two  hives  is  closed  with  wire  cloth  to  give 
the  bees  in  the  old  hive  a  chance  to  ventilate 
but  not  get  out. 

As  soon  as  the  new  swarm  gets  nicely 
started,  open  the  entrance  between  the  two 
hives,  take  the  super  off  the  old  hive  and 
put  it  on  the  new  one.  Leave  the  wire  cloth 
on  the  runway  between  the  hives,  compel- 
ling the  bees  of  the  old  hive  to  go  through 
the  new  one  to  get  out,  since  there  is  no 
other  entrance. 

When  the  young  queen  from  the  old  hive 
undertakes  to  make  her  wedding- flight  she 
is  killed  by  the  bees  of  the  new  swarm. 


If  a  second  queen  should  haieii  she  i= 
treated  in  the  same  way.  When  the  bees 
in  the  old  colony  find  themselves  hopelessly 
queenless  they  whl  join  the  new  swarm. 
When  the  honey  flow  ceases,  the  bees  from 
the  new  swarm  wiii  carry  the  honey  out  of 
the  old  hive  and  put  it  in  the  super  of  the 
new  one.  Now  stack  up  the  empty  combs 
in  a  suitable  place  for  next  season. 

Willamette,  Ore.  Joseph  Egg?. 

[From  a  hasty  examination  of  your  plan  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  work  very 
satisfactorily.  If  you  say  it  does,  of  course 
it  would.  Whether  it  would  be  better  than 
some  of  the  other  plans  for  keeping  down 
increase  I  leave  each  one  to  decide  for  him- 
self. It  is  my  impression  that  a  young 
queen,  when  she  enters  the  other  hive  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  into  the  open  air 
to  mate,  would  in  many  cases  supplant  the 
old  mother.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  young  upstart  is  gener- 
ally given  the  preference— that  is,  if  the 
bees  take  any  hand  in  it.  It  has  been  my 
belief  that  the  young  queen  will  go  through 
the  hive,  find  her  old  mother,  and  proceed 
to  kill  her,  as  she  is  usually  stronger,  and, 
on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  weaker  is  displaced.  Possibly  the 
bees  may  assist  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants. —Ed.] 


A  CURIOUS  BEE-TREE. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  a  curious  bee- tree 
I  found  to  day.  While  searching  for  a 
United  States  stone  bench-mark  in  a  woods 
rny  attention  was  caught  by  a  swarm  of 
bees  working  in  a  witness  tree  to  this  stone. 
The  stone  wa3  set  in  1882,  and  two  trees 
blazed  as  witness  trees.  One  of  these,  a 
box-  elder,  had  decayed  at  the  blaze,  forming 
a  cavity  on  the  inside;  but  the  outer  wood 
was  alive,  and  had  grown  a  thick  fold  around 
the  blaze,  leaving  an  opening  about  12  inches 
high  and  8  inches  wide.  Now,  what  caught 
my  eye  at  once  was  this:  That  the  exposed 
combs  (and  the  opening  was  full  of  them) 
were  all  edgewise  to  the  outer  air,  just  as  in 
a  modern  hive,  I  was  at  once  reminded  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings 
relative  to  the  reasons  for  placing  frames 
lengthwise  and  not  crosswise.  The  day  had 
been  warm,  and  the  bees  were  flying  out- 
doors; but  although  I  was  at  work  for  some 
time  within  five  feet  of  them  they  did  not 
bother  me.  The  opening  was  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  bees  were  rather  small, 
and  tinged  yellow  nearly  all  over  except  on 
the  back.  W.  M.  Andrews. 

Greenville,  Miss. 


THE  YELLOW.  SPIDER. 

Last  summer  I  had  some  experience.  As 
the  goldenrod  was  in  bloom  I  found  that  dead 
bees  hung  thereon.  By  diligent  search  I 
found  the  yellow  spider  spoken  of  on  page 
232.  Rudolph  Lichtwer. 

Milltown,  N.  J.,  May  7. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  E.  J.  Johnson,  p. 
442, 1  would  state  that  I  have  lived  in  Clarke 
Co. ,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  is  no  one  in  the  bee- 
keeping business  exclusively,  it  being  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  the  farmers  who  own 
a  few  colonies  apiece,  usually  not  more  than 
twenty;  and  when  they  use'  a  hive  that  is 
recognizable  as  such  it  is  usually  of  the 
Langstroth  eight  or  ten  frame  size. 

Our  principal  honey- plants,  I  believe,  are 
white  and  alsike  clover,  a  low  scrubby  bush 
called  here  buck- brush,  which  has  a  small 
bell- shaped  pink  flower,  followed  by  a  round 
berry  which  is  white  when  ripe;  willow,  the 
soft  and  vine  maples;  fruit-bloom,  and,  in 
the  wilder  parts,  fireweed.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  there  are  alfalfa,  sweet- 
clover,  catnip,  and  horehound.  Besides  the 
above-named  flowers  there  are  numerous 
other  varieties  of  lesser  importance,  but  in 
no  part  is  the  quantity  large  enough  to  war- 
rant extensive  bee-keeping. 

In  regard  to  the  fir-trees  it  was  only  once, 
several  years  ago,  that  I  noticed  the  bees 
gathering  what  was  apparently  an  exudation 
from  the  trees,  and  I  believe  it  was  only 
from  the  white  firs  that  it  was  gathered; 
and  the  grade  of  honey  produced  was  un- 
salable, being  of  a  dark  resinous  nature, 
and  partly  candied,  or,  rather,  granulated, 
when  it  came  off  the  hives.  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  result  of  a  very  dry  time  when 
there  was  little  or  no  nectar  obtainable  from 
the  usual  sources.        John  B.  Addison. 

Washougal,  Wash. 


HONEY  IN  THE  BROOD-NEST  WHEN  RUNNING 
FOR  COMB  OR  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

On  p.  84  W.  K.  Morrison  says,  even  where 
extracted  honey  is  run  for  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  there  is  too  much  honey  in  the 
brood- nest  and  too  much  swarming.  Wheth- 
er I  run  my  apiary  in  a  correct  manner  in 
Mr.  Morrison's  estimation  or  not,  I  find  my 
colonies  of  bees  that  I  run  for  extracted 
honey  just  opposite  the  statement  he  has 
made  above.  I  use  the  Langstroth  frame  in 
the  brood- chamber,  and  queen-excluder 
above.  I  find  those  I  extract  from  do  but 
little  swarming,  and  that  the  brood- chamber 
has  been  so  filled  up  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son with  brood  that  there  is  but  little  honey 
for  winter.  It  is  all  stored  in  the  extracting- 
frames  above,  and  I  have  to  hold  in  reserve 
full  extracting- frames  of  honey  for  their 
winter  use;  and  he  says  it  is  needless  to  say 
the  conditions  are  worse  when  comb  honey 
is  sought  for.  The  bees  keep  piling  in  hon- 
ey in  brood- combs  till  actually  the  colony 
dwindles  to  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  I  can 
not  see  where  his  shallow-frame  hives  are 
going  to  prevent  them  from  dwindling,  for 
the  more  young  bees  we  have  the  less  the 
death-rate.  They  must  have  plenty  of  room 
to  rear  brood  if  they  are  strong  colonies, 
and  we  must  have  strong  colonies  when  the 
honey-flow  comes  if  we  get  a  good  yield  of 
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honey;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  not  the  shallow  hive  that  winters 
best  in  our  nothern  climate  on  the  summer 
stand. 

I  have  found  nothing  that  has  been  better 
for  my  use  than  the  Langstroth  frames,  and 
ten  of  them  in  a  hive;  but  the  next  thing  of 
great  importance  is  a  prolific  queen— one 
that  will  keep  these  frames  full  of  brood, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  better  than  a  Car- 
niolan  queen  to  do  it. 

Harrison,  Ohio.         J,  G.  Creighton. 


IS  IT  NECESSARY  FOR  A  QUEEN- BREEDER  TO 
HAVE  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  IM- 
PORTED BREEDERS? 

The  Chambers  cell-building  hive  may  be 
all  right,  but  why  all  this  multitude  of  im- 
ported queens?  It  seems  to  me  useless 
when  he  can  get  the  number  of  queens  de- 
sired just  as  well  from  one  or  two  as  from 
fifteen,  and  certainly  home-raised  queens 
are  just  as  good  as  imported,  for  cell- build- 
ing; and  if  the  imported  is  kept  in  a  small 
mating-box,  such  as  I  use,  it  is  as  handy,  or 
more  so,  than  to  have  a  large  hive  to  look 
over  for  larvae  of  the  right  age  to  graft 
with.  Also,  he  will  find  the  wear  and  tear 
will  be  much  less  on  his  breeder  than  if  kept 
in  a  large  hive  with  a  full  colony.  All  I  do 
when  I  want  to  start  a  lot  of  cells  is,  four 
days  before,  to  put  a  clean  card  of  worker 
comb  in  with  my  breeder,  and  I  have  larvae 
just  as  I  want  them  in  a  small,  convenient 
frame  to  handle,  and  of  the  right  age  to 
graft  without  a  hunt  all  over  a  large  frame 
for  what  I  want,  as  I  sometimes  have  to  do. 

Hartford,  Conn.  A.  W.  Yates 


HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  HANDLE  BEES. 

The  outlook  for  the  bee  industry  in  these 
parts  is  not  encouraging,  because  of  the 
great  losses  in  bees.  This  loss  is  due  to  the 
short  honey  crop  and  to  careless  methods  in 
handling.  Our  surplus  honey  is  gathered 
from  white  clover,  and  is  principally  gather- 
ed in  June;  and  by  the  slipshod  method  of 
handling  bees  here  they  are  seldom  in  condi- 
tion to  store  any  surplus  honey.  The  sea- 
sons of  1903  and  1904  were  good  for  surplus 
honey,  and  everybody  was  buying  bees  and 
going  into  the  business,  thinking  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  handling  bees  was 
to  know  how  to  hive  them  and  take  off  the 
surplus  honey.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  way 
some  parties  handle  bees  in  this  locality  I  will 
give  a  brief  description.  This  includes  a 
majority  of  the  bee-keepers  of  these  parts. 
They  leave  the  colonies  on  the  summer  stand 
all  winter  without  any  protection,  with  the 
super  on  filled  with  sections.  A  great  many 
use  the  old  box  hive,  and  think  it  superior 
to  the  frame  hive;  and  a  great  many  of  those 
who  use  the  frame  hive  never  look  inside  nor 
make  any  effort  to  control  swarming.  It  is 
even  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  bells  and 
pans  rattling  during  the  swarming  period. 

Republic,  Mo.  Geo.  W.  Bryant. 
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THE  ALEXANDER    PLAN    FOR    BUILDING  UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;  USING  BURLAP  AT  FIRST 
INSTEAD  OF  EXCLUDING  ZINC  TO  PRE- 
VENT FIGHTING. 

I  have  read  Mr.  A.  A.  Clark's  article,  p. 
658,  concerning  his  failure  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's plan  for  weak  colonies.  My  bees 
are  a  mixed  lot,  some  of  them  a  clear  black. 
I  tried  four  colonies,  putting  a  piece  of  new 
burlap  on  top  of  the  strong  colonies,  closing 
up  the  entrance  of  the  weak  ones,  then  set- 
ting them  on  the  burlap.  Part  I  left  closed 
in  24  hours,  and  the  others  48  hours.  As  I 
had  been  sick  all  winter,  and  not  very  strong, 
I  was  about  a  week  doing  the  work,  and 
did  not  commence  it  until  they  had  been  out 
of  the  cellar  two  weeks.  After  24  and  48 
hours  I  removed  the  burlap  and  put  in  its 
place  the  queen- excluder.  I  couldn't  see 
that  the  bees  fought,  and  I  think  it  is  a  big 
success.  One  of  the  weak  colonies  is  nearly 
full  of  brood  now.  Another  full  colony  had 
no  queen.  I  found  one  colony  with  less  than 
a  teacupful  of  bees,  with  a  good-looking 
young  queen.  I  put  the  burlap  on  the  queen- 
less  colony,  with  the  hive  containing  the 
few  bees  and  queen  on  top  of  the  burlap,  the 
bees  being  shut  in  the  top  hive.  In  48  hours 
I  took  away  the  burlap  and  let  them  go  to- 
gether without  queen- excluder.  In  two  days 
they  were  carrying  in  pollen  in  fine  shape. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.     H.  S.  Wheeler. 


VERTICAL  VS.  HORIZONTAL  WIRING. 

I  have  just  read  Dr.  Miller's  Straws,  p. 
412,  regarding  horizontal  vs.  vertical  wiring 
of  brood-frames.  In  looking  over  the  bees 
of  a  friend  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that  the 
frames  they  were  on  (L.  frames  with  §  top- 
bars)  were  wired  vertically,  and  it  soon  oc- 
curred to  me  that  these  combs  had  not  sag- 
ged the  least  along  the  top-bars,  as  many  of 
my  horizontally  wired  combs  in  Hoffman 
frames  did;  neither  have  I  found  any  combs 
in  those  twelve  ten- frame  hives  in  which  the 
foundation  had  bugled  while  it  was  being 
drawn  out  by  the  bees. 

My  horizontally  wired  combs  do  not  near- 
ly, in  average,  come  up  to  those  combs,  for 
which  I  can  only  blame  my  style  of  wiring. 
After  reading  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater's  article  in 
the  Review  and  Dr.  Miller's  comment  in  the 
before  mentioned  Straw,  together  with  what 
Dr.  Miller  has  to  say  bearing  on  this  matter 
in  his  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  I 
have  decided  to  give  vertical  wiring  a  trial 
this  season  and  then  compare  results. 

J.  G.  Baumgaertner. 

New  Memphis,  111. 


ANOTHER  PLAN  FOR   GETTING  BEES  OUT  OF 
THE  WALL  OF  A  BUILDING. 

The  article  on  page  433  reminds  me  of  my 
first  bees  which  I  got  two  years  ago  the 
same  way.  I  have  since  learned  a  better 
way,  however.  Often  one  does  not  wish  to 
damage  a  building,  and  it  is  a  sticky  job, 
even  if  you  do  not  get  stung.  My  way  is  to 
stop  all  holes  but  one.    Over  this  put  a  Por- 
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ter  bee- escape.  This  should  be  done  on  a 
bright  warm  day.  In  about  an  hour  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  loaded  bees  trying  to  get  in. 
Have  a  hive  ready  the  same  as  catching  a 
swarm  with  a  brood-frame  with  brood  and 
eggs  in.  Set  the  hive  as  close  to  the  escape 
as  possible.  Now  drive  in  the  bees  with 
your  smoker.  It  is  very  little  trouble.  They 
will  take  possession,  and  start  a  queen.  The 
bees  will  go  in  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  and 
inside  of  a  month  all  will  be  out.  Then  you 
can  take  off  the  escape  and  they  will  bring 
out  the  honey  and  store  it  in  the  hive.  It 
takes  very  little  time,  and  does  not  damage 
the  building.  You  don't  get  stung,  and  you 
have  a  good  queen.  Albert  I.  Mills. 
Ignacio,  Colo. 


A  QUESTION   CONCERNING   REASON   AND  IN- 
STINCT. 

Allen  Latham,  in  American  Bee-keeper, 
tells  of  a  small  colony  of  bees  that  waxed 
up  their  entrance  all  but  a  small  passage, 
and  asks  if  it  was  reason  or  instinct  that 
prompted  them  to  do  this.  I  will  relate 
some  of  my  experience  along  this  line.  I 
found  a  bee-tree  about  four  years  ago  in  the 
month  of  June.  They  had  not  been  there 
more  than  one  month.  They  had  their  en- 
trance waxed  up  all  but  just  room  enough  for 
one  bee  to  enter  at  a  time.  _Again,  I  found 
two  bee-  trees  last  June.  Owing  to  my  being 
very  busy  I  did  not  cut  them.  They  are 
standing  yet.  One  of  the  trees  has  an  en- 
trance on  the  south  side  some  six  feet  up 
from  the  ground.  They  have  no  more  wax 
around  the  entrance  than  is  usual  in  this  lo- 
cality. The  other  has  an  entrance  some  15 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tree  is  large  enongh  to  get 
my  fist  in.  The  bees  have  closed  this  en- 
trance all  but  a  small  passage.  Was  it  rea- 
son or  instinct  that  prompted  them  to  do 
this?  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  probably  Dr. 
Miller  would,  "I  don't  know." 

Furlington,  Texas.  W.  M.  Jones. 


HONEY  IN  BROOD-COMBS. 

Is  honey  extracted  from  combs  in  which 
brood  has  been  hatched  unfit  for  human 
food?  A  prominent  bee-man  tells  me  that 
it  is  not;  but  from  what  I  have  read  in 
Gleanings,  I  believe  that  a  large  number 
of  bee-keepers  practice  this  method.  It  is 
more  convenient,  many  times,  to  do  this 
than  always  to  extract  from  white  combs  in 
which  a  queen  has  never  laid.      L.  A.  H 

[Honey  from  combs  in  which  brood  has 
been  reared  is  always  a  little  darker  than 
honey  from  fresh  combs,  so  they  should  be 
used  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  If  such 
combs  have  not  been  used  very  long  for 
brood  rearing,  however,  the  honey  may  not 
be  enough  darker  to  make  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  selling  price.  As  you  say,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  use  combs  v  hich 
have  never  been  used  in  the  least  for  brood- 
rearing  —  Ed.] 
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BEE- KEEPING  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Last  season  was  a  poor  one  here.  Most 
bees  are  going  to  die  from  starvation  except 
those  who  have  them  in  standard  hives  and 
have  given  them  proper  attention.  I  have 
a  few  colonies  of  blacks  and  Italians  in  fine 
order,  but  I  had  to  take  supers  from  the 
Italians  and  give  to  the  blacks,  for  stores. 
Italians  go  far  ahead  of  blacks  for  me. 

I  had  a  few  colonies  of  Italians  in  1904 
which  filled  three  supers  of  fine  honey.  My 
neighbor  had  some  that  did  the  same.  He 
was  taking  Gleanings,  and  we  tried  to  keep 
posted  on  our  bees.  While  our  bees  were 
doing  this,  others  around  us  got  scarcely  any 
surplus.  I  lay  it  all  to  reading  the  plans 
laid  down  in  Gleanings,  and  a  good  strain 
of  Italian  bees.  Bee  culture  is  in  its  infancy 
here  yet;  but  I  think  it  is  growing  nicely. 
We  have  a  good  market  for  all  the  surplus 
honey  we  can  get,  right  at  home.  We  get 
from  10  to  15  cts.  per  pound,  according  to 
color  and  quality.  The  finest  and  most  sur- 
plus we  get  is  from  the  sourwood,  a  noted 
tree  with  us  for  its  fine-flavored  white  comb 
honey.  We  think  it  the  finest  honey  in  the 
world,  although  it  does  not  give  us  a  crop 
every  season. 

Honey  plants  and  trees  of  this  secti  >n  are 
maple,  poplar,  blackgum,  holly,  persimmon, 
fruit-trees,  blackberry,  grape,  plum,  sumac, 
and  various  other  small  plants.  The  pea  is 
getting  to  be  quite  an  item  here  for  bees  in 
a  late  fall  crop.  Monroe  Moose. 

Stony  Point,  N.  C,  Jan.  22. 


DOES  FEEDING  PAY? 

As  the  bee  business  is  still  new  to  me, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  would  be 
a  great  help: 

1.  When  a  queen's  wings  are  clipped,  and 
a  swarm  issues  from  a  hive,  the  queen  will, 
of  course,  fall  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hive.  Now,  suppose  the  bae- keeper  were 
away,  perhaps  to  be  gone  four  or  five  hours ; 
would  the  queen,  after  the  bees  had  return- 
ed to  the  hive,  find  her  way  back,  or  would 
a  part  of  the  bees  cluster  about  her  and  take 
care  of  her,  or  would  she  be  apt  to  be  lost 
or  die? 

2.  In  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing brood  rearing,  how  would  it  be  to  take 
a  thin  board  the  size  of  the  hive  (outside 
measurements),  and  cut  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  just  large  enough  to  admit  either  a 
pint  or  quart  pepper-box  feeder,  then  tack 
two  narrow  pieces  of  tin  across  the  hole 
each  way?  Now  fill  your  pepper-box  feed- 
er; put  the  board  on  top  of  the  hive  in  place 
of  the  cover,  with  tin  strips  next  to  the 
frames.  Put  the  feeder,  top  down,  in  the 
hole,  and  the  tin  strips  will  hold  it  a  bee- 
space  from  the  frames.  Now  put  an  empty 
super  on,  and  a  cover  over  all.  Then  every 
day  you  can  take  the  cover  off  and  quickly 
charge  the  empty  feeder  for  one  with  syrup. 
I  have  never  tried  this;  in  fact,  I  never  fed 
bees  in  my  life;  but  I  should  just  like  to 
know  if  you  think  it  would  work  all  right 


and  if  it  would  be  as  good  as  any  other  kind 
of  feeder  for  stimulating  brood- rearing. 

3.  In  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  page  160, 
under  "Feeding  and  Feeders,"  it  says, 
' 4  Whenever  possible,  feeding  should  be 
avoided."  Does  that  still  hold  good,  or  do 
you  think  feeding  a  little  every  day  in  the 
spring  will  pay?  or  is  it  better  to  keep  the 
bees  warm  and  let  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  far  as  feeding  goes,  if  they  are 
fairly  strong  and  have  a  good  supply  of 
honey?  Norton  C.  Miller. 

Girard,  Pa.,  April  9. 

[1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
queen  will  find  her  way  into  the  hive.  If 
hives  are  set  fiat  on  the  ground,  or  on  low 
hive-stands  fitted  close  to  the  ground,  with 
an  inclined  runway  to  the  entrance,  the 
queen  will  be  very  sure  to  find  her  way  back. 

2.  The  plan  you  describe  is  essentially  the 
one  we  have  used  for  years  in  our  own  bee- 
yards,  with  this  difference,  that  we  do  not 
make  use  of  the  strips  of  tin,  for  the  ordi- 
nary pepper- box  feeder  as  put  out  by  sup- 
ply-dealers has  a  bee-spaced  rim  of  tin  so 
that,  when  the  feeder  is  set  down  on  the 
frames,  it  will  be  held  a  bee- space  above 
them. 

The  advice  still  holds  good;  but  you  must 
take  into  consideration  seasons  and  circum- 
stances that  are  present  at  the  time.  In 
the  spring,  stimulative  feeding,  if  not  prac- 
ticed too  early,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  profitable,  especially  if  the  bees  are  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  stores.  Unless 
the  bees  have  stores  in  super,  or  more 
honey  in  the  brood- nest  than  is  usually 
found,  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring  pays 
and  pays  well.  As  Doolittle  has  pointed  out, 
a  colony  that  is  not  "rich  in  stores"  will 
curtail  brood-rearing. 

Yes,  avoid  feeding  where  you  can.  It  is 
a  far  better  practice  to  give  combs  of  sealed 
stores  laid  away  from  the  previous  season 
than  to  stir  up  a  colony  by  giving  it  liquid 
food  if  the  nights  should  be  at  all  cool;  or  if 
the  weather  should  be  variable  when  bees 
can  not  fly,  feeding  should  be  avoided,  be- 
cause it  excites  and  stirs  up  a  colony,  often 
resulting  in  over- stimulation,  causing  brood 
to  be  chilled.— Ed.] 


IS  IT  SAFE  TO  BUY  SOUTHERN  QUEENS  FOR 
NORTHERN  APIARIES? 

On  p.  498  I  notice  Mr.  Coggshall  advises 
uot  to  bring  bees  from  the  South,  as  they  do 
not  stand  this  climate,  etc. ,  and  your  advice  is 
the  same.  Now,  is  this  not  positive  proof  that 
northern  bee  keepers  should  not  buy  south- 
ern queens?  As  Mr.  Coggshall  brought  his 
bees  to  this  State  from  Georgia  about  the 
first  of  June,  every  thing  was  changed  by 
fall  except  the  queens;  and  as  the  queens 
were  Italians  reared  in  the  South  they  were, 
without  doubt,  of  the  common  Italian  stock 
of  the  South.  The  result  would  be  the 
same,  according  to  this,  as  in  buying  south- 
ern queens.  C.  L.  Todd. 

Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  May  10. 
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[I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Coggshall  meant 
t©  imply  that  southern- re  a  red  queens  were 
not  as  good  as  those  reared  in  the  North;  at 
all  events,  we  have  never  been  able  here  at 
Medina  to  detect  any  difference  in  vigor  of 
the  stock  or  its  longevrty,  and  we  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO    PREPARE    HIVES    FOR   MOVING  BY 
THE  CARLOAD. 

Mr.  Root:— Thinking  that  the  Root  Co. 
has  had  more  experience  in  shipping  bees  by 
the  carload  than  anybody  else  in  the  North, 
1  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
such  work.  I  have  moved  whole  apiaries 
with  a  team,  but  never  by  rail. 

1.  Can  bees  be  shipped  on  loose  hanging 
frames,  combs  built  without  wire,  the  most 
of  them  old  and  tough? 

2.  Had  I  better  place  a  notched  stick  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hives  to  prevent  the 
frames  from  swinging  about?  or  would  nail- 
ing the  top-bars  be  sufficient? 

3.  About  how  many  chaff  hives  will  a  car 
hold? 

4.  What  kind  of  car  would  you  prefer— 
box  or  stock? 

5.  Bees  are  supposed  to  have  the  chaff 
•ushions  on  at  the  time  mentioned.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  lay  the  wire  screen  down  flat 
©n  the  top-bars,  or  should  there  be  a  nar- 
row rim  placed  on,  and  the  wire  screen  on 
the  rim? 

6.  How  would  it  do  to  change  them  into 
single-walled  hives  and  place  a  piece  of  thin 
section  between  the  hive-body  and  the  lid, 
and  nail  them  down  tight,  and  not  use  any 
wire  over  the  top-bars? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  last  plan  mentioned 
would  be  a  little  too  chilly  for  them  that 
early  in  the  season? 

8.  When  combs  are  very  heavy  with  hon- 
ey, should  one'side  be  extracted? 

9.  About  what  will  it  cost  to  run  a  car- 
load of  bees  and  supplies  a  distance  of  500 
miles? 

10.  How  long  will  they  be  on  the  road? 

11.  Should  the  bees  be  all  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car,  and  the  lighter  stuff 
placed  on  top? 

12.  Should  the  front  of  the  hives  be  placed 
to  the  front  or  rear  of  the  car? 

13.  Should  they  be  placed  solid  in  the  car? 

14.  Is  a  man  allowed  to  go  with  the  car? 
Friendly,  Va.        Samp.  Williamson. 

[Yes;  but  we  would  advise  piling  the  hives 
upon  straw,  and  packing  straw  between  the 
hives  to  cushion  the  jar  or  bumping  of  the 
car. 

2.  Yes;  use  a  notched  stick  at  the  bottom 
and  two  at  the  top.  The  notches  should  be 
just  wide  enough  to  slip  over  bottom-bars 
and  top-bars  of  those  used  on  top.  Of  these 
latter,  one  should  be  used  at  each  end,  and 
tacked  down  right  over  the  rabbet. 

3.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  as 
box  cars  vary  so  in  size;  but  at  a  rough 
guess  I  should  say  you  could  put  at  least  100 
two  story-chaff  hives  in  an  ordinary  box  car, 
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and  probably  three  times  as  many  as  the  or- 
dinary single  walled  hive. 

4.  Use  a  box  car  in  cool  weather.  In  very 
hot  weather  perhaps  a  cattle-car  might  be 
better;  but  if  the  bees  were  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
box  car,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  would 
be  better. 

5.  Do  not  use  any  chaff  cushions  on  top 
of  the  hives  at  the  time  they  are  being 
shipped.  If  it  is  warm  weather,  the  wire 
cloth  should  be  raised  above  the  frames  by 
a  rim  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

6.  You  could  do  this;  but  if  you  have  room 
in  the  box  car,  chaff  hives  would  be  just  as 
well.  In  cold  weather  a  piece  of  thin  sec- 
tion between  the  hive- body  and  the  lid  or 
cover  would  answer  just  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  wire  cloth,  and  perhaps  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  apply. 

7.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  single-walled 
hives  would  be  too  cool  in  your  climate  un- 
less you  were  going  to  a  place  where  it  is 
very  cold. 

8.  Yes,  or  take  them  out  entirely  and  put 
in  other  combs  not  quite  so  heavy. 

9.  This  question  can  not  be  answered,  be- 
cause you  do  not  state  in  what  direction  nor 
on  what  road  the  bees  are  to  go.  Your 
agent  ought  to  be  able  to  give  you  definite 
information  on  this  point. 

10.  Your  agent  could  answer  this  question 
also. 

11.  The  bees  should  be  placed  on  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  to  cushion  them,  as  explained 
in  No.  1.  The  hives  should  not  be  piled 
high  —  at  least  not  more  than  two  or  three 
high,  and  lower  if  you  can  get  sufficient 
room  without  tiering  up. 

It  makes  no  difference  which  way  the 
hives  face,  so  long  as  the  frames  are  paral- 
lel with  the  rails  on  which  the  cars  run. 
This  is  very  important.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  frames  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  rails. 

13.  The  hives  should  be  cushioned  between 
each  other  with  straw. 

14.  Yes,  a  man  can  go  with  a  car.— Ed.] 


BEE-SPACES  BETWEEN  SUPERS. 

Do  you  recommend  a  bee- space  between 
the  supers?  This  is  a  great  question  with 
me.  Some  recommend  it,  and  some  don't, 
so  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  * 

Helena,  Mo.  E.  Trachsel. 

[By  all  means  have  bee -spaces  between 
your  supers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  modern 
bee-keepers  at  the  present  time  who  would 
dispense  with  them.  All  factory-  made  hives, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  provided  with  them. 
A  hive  constructed  without  them  would  be  a 
fearful  bee- smashing  affair,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  it  would  consume  in  handling  it. 
-Ed.]   


COMB  ATTACHED  TO  SEPARATORS. 

For  two  years  my  bees  have  been  deter- 
mined to  build  the  honey  on  to  the  separa- 
tors, and  so  spoil  my  sections  for  market. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  that?  Some 
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one  said  he  thought  it  was  because  hives  did 
not  stand  exactly  on  the  level. 

Mrs.  Orville  Buck. 
Farmington,  Wash. 

[This  building  of  combs  to  separators  is 
somewhat  dependent  on  locality,  but  more 
on  the  strain  of  bees.  By  introducing  a  new 
queen  into  the  hive  that  shows  this  tendency 
you  may  remove  the  comb- building  propen- 
sity somewhat.  Of  course,  if  hives  are  not 
plumb  the  foundation  will  lean  toward  the 
separators  in  a  way  that  will  invite  attach- 
ment when  combs  are  being  built  out. —Ed.] 


clipping  queens;  is  it  advisable  to  cut 
out  queen- cells  after  the  prime 

SWARM  HAS  ISSUED? 

I  wish  to  ask  for  information  concerning 
bees.  First,  is  it  proper  to  clip  the  queen's 
wings  before  swarming  in  the  spring,  so  as 
not  to  have  the  swarm  leave  the  apiary?  I 
have  read  a  few  articles  on  this  subject,  and 
have  found  but  one  where  they  recommend- 
ed this,  and  that  is  in  an  article  the  G.  B. 
Lewis  people  put  out  two  years  ago  this 
spring.  I  tried  this  plan;  and  as  I  was  not 
there  every  time  when  they  swarmed,  the 
queen  would  get  in  the  grass,  and  I  would 
lose  her,  probably  stepping  on  her,  or  some- 
thing that  way,  and  1  met  with  bad  success, 
losing  half  my  colonies,  as  they  would  be 
robbed  by  other  bees.  Probably  I  do  not 
fully  understand  this  system;  and  so  in  order 
to  know  the  right  way  I  write  to  learn  it,  as 
I  consider  Gleanings  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities I  have. 

Another  thing  I  should  be  glad  to  know  is, 
after  the  old  swarm  has  left  the  hive  do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  go  through  the  old  hive 
and  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  so  there  will 
be  no  more  swarming?  I  believe  one  swarm 
is  enough  to  take  from  one  hive.  If  you 
take  more  than  that  you  generally  have 
weak  swarms,  and  they  make  but  little  hon- 
ey. I  took  my  34  colonies  from  the  cellar 
April  7,  and  lost  3  out  of  the  34.  All  died 
of  different  things. 

Waldron,  Mich.    Frederick  M.  Boyd. 

[The  majority  of  bee-keepers  probably 
practice  the  plan  of  clipping  all  queens.  But 
if  you  can  not  be  present  when  the  swarm 
issues  you  had  better  force  a  swarm  arti- 
ficially. In  this  connection  read  up  the 
shaken-swarm  plan  as  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns about  two  years  ago.  A  still  better 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  follow  the  Alexander 
method  of  making  increase  as  described  on 
page  423.  If  a  colony  persists  in  swarming 
with  a  clipped  or  confined  queen,  the  bees 
are  liable  to  kill  her;  hence  the  necessity 
of  following  one  of  these  latter  methods. 

One  swarm  is  generally  enough  from  any 
one  colony.  You  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  after- swarms  by  cutting  out  all 
queen-cells  after  the  first  swarm  has  issued, 
but  there  are  several  other  things  to  take 
into  consideration;  and  it  would  pay  you, 
therefore,  to  look  up  this  whole  subject  in 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. -Ed.] 


THE  ALEXANDER  METHODS;  HOW  CAN  THEY 
BE  USED  WITH  CHAFF  HIVES?  SUPER- 
COVERS  MADE  FROM  PAPER. 

The  queries  I  may  ask  may  be  like  many 
others  that  you  receive.  If  so,  please  ans- 
wer in  Gleanings.  Mr.  Alexander  says  no 
bee-keeper  should  have  hives  without  mov- 
able bottoms.  Why  are  not  chaff  hives  made 
so  it  is  possible  to  use  his  feeder  and  to 
build  up  weak  colonies  on  his  plan,  which  I 
believe  is  a  good  one.  As  I  have  chaff 
hives  I  can  not  try  it?  It  looks  as  though 
super-covers  could  be  made  very  cheap  from 
paper,  or  like  chair-bottoms,  as  20  or  over 
are  sold  for  10  cts.  a  piece.  In  theory  and 
practice  it  has  been  the  plea  to  make  hives 
as  simple  as  possible;  but  Mr.  Aspinwall  has 
taken  a  big  jump  the  other  way  in  his  hive 
shown  in  Gleanings  of  April  1;  but  if  it  will 
do  as  is  claimed  I  should  like  to  try  them, 
provided  the  price  is  not  too  high,  and  if 
bees  can  be  wintered  out  of  doors  in  this  lat- 
itude. J.  S.  Dean. 

Castleton,  Vt. 

[The  regular  chaff  hives  are  made  with 
the  packing  below  the  frames  as  well  as 
around  the  sides.  By  a  little  changing,  the 
hive  could  be  so  designed  as  to  leave  off  the 
packing  beneath,  so  that  a  movable  bottom 
could  be  substituted.  But  this  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  it  would  be  more  expensive 
on  account  of  the  extra  number  of  small 
parts;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  as  warm 
in  winter.  With  the  chaff  hive,  therefore, 
some  other  feeder  had  better  be  used. 

When  using  the  Alexander  plan  for  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  upper  colony  be  in  a  chaff  hive. 
The  combs  of  bees  could  simply  be  transfer- 
red to  a  single- walled  hive  which  could  be 
placed  above  the  excluder  over  the  strong 
colony  in  the  chaff  hive  in  the  regular  way. 
-Ed.]   

DO  QUEEN-BEES  TAKE  A  CLEANSING  FLIGHT 
THE  SAME  AS  THE  WORKERS? 

Last  spring  we  had  a  protracted  cold  spell 
with  a  very  heavy  snowfall  for  14  days;  and 
the  bees,  which  had  been  unusually  active 
prior  to  this,  were  kept  in  constantly  until 
March  25.  While  looking  at  them  I  noticed 
a  queen  lying  on  a  board  in  front  of  one  of 
my  strongest  hives.  1  took  her  to  the  house 
and  laid  her  on  a  window-stool  in  the  kitchen. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  show  her  to  some 
company,  but  I  found  she  was  missing.  Aft- 
er a  short  search  I  found  her  alive,  well> 
and  fixing  up  her  toilet  ready  to  take  a  fly. 
I  took  her  back  to  the  hive,  opened  it  above, 
and  noticed  the  workers  received  her  in  the 
cordial  way  so  peculiar  to  their  instinct.  I 
have  kept  a  few  colonies  of  bees  for  thirty 
consecutive  years,  both  for  pleasure  and  prof- 
it; but  this  is  the  first  incident  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  notice. 

Muncie,  Ind.  B.  T.  Boyd. 

[Cheshire,  in  "Bees  and  Bee  keeping," 
Vol.  I.,  page  148,  shows  that  the  workers 
are  structurally  compelled  to  take  a  flight  in 
order  to  cleanse  themselves.    He  then  goes 
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on  to  show  that  the  queens  do  not  need  to 
take  a  flight.  He  says, "The  queen  is  an 
exception,  so  far  as  her  capability  of  remov- 
ing the  intestinal  residua  is  concerned,  as 
her  ovaries  occupy  the  space  taken  by  a  pair 
of  large  air- sacs  in  the  worker  and  drone,  so 
that  she  on  foot,  and  for  an  obvious  reason, 
possesses  the  power  the  others  acquire  only 
when  on  the  wing." 

We  are  unable  to  say  why  your  queen 
should  have  been  found  on  the  alighting- 
board,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  she  had 
not  been  flying.— Ed.] 


crocus-blossoms;  their  value  in  the 

SPRING. 

I  have  ten  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid 
bees  in  eight-frame  and  jumbo  hives.  The 
hives  are  located  on  land  sloping  to  the 
south,  with  higher  land,  wooded,  to  the  north. 
About  200  yards  to  the  south  of  the  apiary 
is  a  small  plat  of  land  in  front  of  a  green- 
house, which,  some  years  ago,  was  planted 
with  about  300  »  crocus-bulbs.  These  have 
multiplied,  until  to-day  there  are  probably 
10,000— a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full  flower, 
which  they  have  been  for  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  April  5  I  examined  my 
bees  and  found  in  every  hive  more  or  less 
unsealed  honey.  One  very  strong  colony 
had  built  comb  on  top  of  the  frames  under 
a  home-made  Hill  device,  and  had,  I  should 
think,  at  least  3  lbs.  of  unsealed  honey  in 
the  hive.  As  there  are  absolutely  no  other 
flowers  open  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  I  have 
noticed  the  bees  working  very  freely  on  the 
crocus  flowers,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
gather  the  honey  from  those  flowers.  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  to  a  less  extent 
in  previous  years. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is, 
will  it  not  pay  bee-keepers  to  plant  some  of 
these  bulbs  for  making  early  pasturage  to 
induce  early  brood- rearing?  The  bulbs  are 
very  cheap,  increase  each  year,  once  planted 
need  no  further  care,  and  for  giving  the 
bees  early  feed  for  stimulating  brood- rear- 
ing, would,  I  believe,  prove  much  cheaper 
than  feeding  sugar  syrup.  Of  course,  my 
location  and  conditions  may  be  exceptional. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  L  L.  Powell. 


CHANGING  HIVES  WHILE  A  SWARM  WITHOUT 
A  QUEEN  IS  IN  THE  AIR. 

I  had  a  swarm  come  out  twice.  It  flew 
around,  and,  not  finding  the  queen,  it  went 
back  to  the  old  hive.  The  third  time  they 
came  out  as  before.  As  soon  as  they  ell  got 
out  I  looked  around  the  old  hive,  and  then  I 
found  the  queen  walking  around  on  the 
ground,  but  she  could  not  fly  with  the  swarm. 
I  removed  the  old  hive  from  the  stand  and 
covered  it  up  with  a  sheet.  I  took  an  empty 
hive  and  put  it  on  the  old  stand,  placing  the 
crippled  queen  in  the  empty  hive.  After  the 
bees  had  flown  around  awhile,  not  finding 
the  queen  they  came  back,  as  they  supposed, 
to  the  old  hive,  but  instead  they  found  an 
empty  hive  with  their  queen  in  it,  and  they 
were  contented.    After  they  settled  I  took 
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the  new  swarm  and  put  them  on  a  new 
stand;  then  I  took  the  old  swarm  and  put  it 
back  on  the  old  stand  and  uncovered  it. 
Business  was  then  resumed  as  before. 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  J.  DeWitt  Smith. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OP  LAYING  WORKERS. 

If  laying  workers  appear  in  one  of  my 
hives  I  move  the  old  hive  to  one  side  and 
face  it  the  opposite  direction;  then  place  a 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  gve  a  frame 
partly  filled  with  honey  and  also  two  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  When 
enough  bees  return  to  cover  at  least  one 
frame  I  give  them  a  frame  of  sealed  brood, 
and  two  days  later  introduce  a  queen.  Four 
or  five  days  later,  I  shake  the  remainder  of 
the  bees  in  the  old  hive  in  front  of  the  new 
hive,  putting  on  an  Alley  drono-trap  to  pre- 
vent the  drones  entering  the  hive. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.  P.  R.  Hobble. 


A  GRAPE-BASKET  ON  A  POLE  FOR  A  SWARM- 
CATCHER.  , 

One  of  the  handiest  devices  for  taking 
swarms  out  of  tall  trees  (or  short  ones  ei- 
ther) I  have  never  seen  mentioned;  viz.,  a 
common  grape-basket.  I  have  taken  swarms 
from  trees  60  to  75  feet  tall.  Take  a  light 
pole  with  the  basket  on  the  end,  and  shake 
the  bees  into  the  basket,  and  they  will  clus- 
ter in  it.  Let  it  down  with  a  rope  from  tall 
trees.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  basket  very 
easily.  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


OUTDOOR  FEEDING;  A  FLOAT  IN  THE  TROUGH 
TO  KEEP  BEES  FROM  DROWNING. 

In  reading  Gleanings,  p.  494,  on  outdoor 
feeding,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  the 
feeder  that  I  have  found  very  satisfactory 
for  outside  feeding.  A  box  or  trough  simi- 
lar to  that  described  on  page  494  can  be 
used.  I  do  not  like  to  give  bees  a  chance  to 
tumble  each  other  into  the  syrup  or  honey, 
which  I  find  they  do  on  not  covering  the  syr- 
up. Inside  of  a  box  I  fit  a  half-inch  stock 
and  bore  it  full  of  auger-holes,  about  f-inch, 
and  cover  the  board  with  wire  screening; 
pour  honey  or  syrup  on  the  box,  and  put  the 
board  with  screen  on,  right  in  the  syrup- 
board.  If  the  screen  is  tacked  on  well  it 
floats  on  top  of  the  syrup.  If  it  does  not 
settle  down  low  enough  in  the  syrup  for  the 
bees  to  reach,  put  a  weight  on  the  board  so 
it  will  settle  low  enough  for  bees  to  reach. 

W.  G.  Asbell. 

Sussex,  Can.,  April  29. 


THE  PLAN  OF  HIVING  ON  STARTERS  OF  FOUN- 
DATION UNSUCCESSFUL. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  bee-keep- 
er who  practices  hiving  on  strips  of  founda- 
tion. I  use  one-inch  strips,  and  usually  find 
them  gnawed  down  by  bees,  and  combs  built 
crosswise.  I  also  find  altogether  too  much 
drone  comb.  B.  J.  Holden. 

Dorset,  Ohio. 
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Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.— Ex.  20:8. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit- 
teth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. — Psalm  1:1. 

It  seems  probable  that  dirigible  balloons 
are  going  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  our  city 
parks  and  other  resorts;  and  our  dailies  last 
week  were  giving  notice  that  there  wtuld  be 
a  number  of  ascensions  from  Luna  Park, 
Cleveland,  during  the  present  week,  com- 
mencing on  Sunday,  June  3.  As  soon  as  I 
noticed  the  opening  flight  would  be  made  on 
Sunday,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root  that  there  would 
very  likely  be  an  accident,  and  perhaps  the 
aeronaut  would  lose  his  life.  May  be  some 
of  you  will  call  me  superstitious  when  I  in- 
sist that  Sunday  is  not  as  good  a  day  for 
such  reckless  feats  of  daring  as  some  other 
day.  I  do  not  think  I  am  superstitious  or 
unreasonable;  and  I  am  well  satisfied  myself 
that  Sunday  is  no  different  from  any  other 
day  except  as  community  at  large  make  it 
different.  Our  nation  has  decided  that  our 
American  Sunday  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest.  I 
would  accept  it  as  the  day  that  God  told  us 
to  remember  and  keep  holy.  The  man  who 
has  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Christian 
people,  especially  church- going  people,  is  a 
man  who  will  be  likely  to  have  trouble  any 
way.  He  is  not  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  risky  business  as  go- 
ing up  in  a  dirigible  balloon.  It  is  a  suffi- 
ciently reckless  undertaking  in  the  present 
stage  of  invention  to  be  undertaken  any  day 
in  the  week.  Whoever  does  it  should  have 
careful  advisers  and  careful  helpers -men 
who .  can  look  over  the  apparatus  and  see 
that  every  thing  is  all  right,  and  as  safe  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it.  Such  men  can 
not  be  found  who  will  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices for  a  Sunday  ascension.  When  the 
Leader  for  this  morning,  June  4,  announced 
that  the  air-ship  broke  in  two  when  about  a 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air,  I  do  not  believe 
I  had  much  of  a  disposition  to  say, "  There,  I 
told  you  so;"  that  is,  not  in  a  way  that  I 
would  want  to  boast  that  my  prophecy  or 
prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  I  mean  this: 
It  is  just  about  what  we  might  reasonably 
expect  the  result  to  be  with  the  average 
man  or  men  who  will  lend  themselves  to  such 
an  undertaking  on  Sunday.  Before  I  knew 
that  their  initial  flight  was  to  be  made  on 
that  day  I  had  planned  to  make  a  trip  to 
Cleveland  to  see  it,  although  I  confess  I  am 
not  much  interested  in  any  machine  that  has 
to  be  pulled  up  in  the  air  by  a  balloon  to  en- 
able it  to  fly. 

Our  second  text  admonishes  us  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  company  we  keep— the  crowd 
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we  are  in.  I  very  much  dislike  to  travel  in 
any  way  on  God's  holy  day;  and  I  especially 
dislike  it  because  of  the  crowd  I  am  forced 
to  go  along  with  or  be  classed  with.  I  do 
sometimes  travel  on  Sunday.  I  suppose 
ministers  often  feel  almost  obliged  to  patron- 
ize electric  cars  on  Sunday  in  order  to  make 
their  appointments;  but  I  hope— and,  in 
fact,  I  believe— that  our  good  ministers  are 
very  careful  to  avoid  accepting  any  appoint- 
ments that  necessitate  Sunday  travel.  In 
the  same  way,  I  would  try  to  avoid  using 
the  electric  cars  to  get  to  church;  first,  be- 
cause we  are  giving  the  car  people  an  excuse 
for  Sunday  traffic  and  the  managers  for 
their  Sunday  work.  Second,  because  of  the 
low  character  of  the  crowd  we  are  almost 
sure  to  get  in  with.*  If  I  could  not  get  to 
church  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  electric 
cars  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  patronize 
them ;  but  I  would  try  hard  to  keep  out  of 
such  a  condition  of  things. 

In  this  same  Cleveland  daily  that  mentions 
the  collapse  of  the  air-ship  and  the  narrow 
escape  from  death  of  its  operator  (he  was 
taken  up  unconscious,  but  escaped  with  his 
life),  we  have  another  item  of  news  that  I 
wish  to  give  you: 

diver's  clothes  stolen  as  he  recovers  body. 

While  watching  his  father  fish  from  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  Willson  Avenue  yesterday,  Frank  Ficre,  six 
years  old,  No.  1161  E.  61st  Street,  fell  through  a  hole  in 
the  dock  and  was  drowned.  More  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  close  by.  Several  of  them  saw  the  boy  fall 
and  heard  his  cries,  but  none  attempted  to  rescue  him 

Flynn  &  Froelk's  ambulance  was  called.  John  Thra- 
sher, one  of  its  crew,  volunteered  to  recover  the  body. 
He  stripped,  and  dived  three  times.  The  third  time  he 
recovered  the  body. 

Thrasher  left  his  clothing  on  the  dock.   While  he  was 
under  water  some  one  stole  all  of  it  except  his  trousers 
and  coat.    These  were  thrown  into  the  lake. 
♦    The  Ficres  are  Hungarians.   The  father  is  a  laborer. 

Now,  friends,  it  will  repay  you  if  you  read 
the  above  over  carefully.  Even  if  it  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  sad  accident,  it  throws 
considerable  light  on  a  good  many  matters. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  this  father; 
but  we  do  know  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
fishing  on  Sunday  and  take  along  his  six- 
year-old  boy.  It  seems  to  me  he  must  have 
been  a  stupid  heartless  father  to  allow  that 
boy  to  be  playing  on  a  dock  where  there  were 
holes  he  might  fall  through.  We  also  won- 
der that  he  permitted  the  boy  to  get  so  far 
away  that  he  did  not  see  him  fall  nor  hear 
his  cries.  A  hundred  persons  were  close 
by.    What  were  they  doing  there  on  Sunday? 

*  Here  is  something  1  have  just  clipped  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  regard  to  the  crowds  one  is 
pretty  sure  to  meet  on  Sunday  travel: 

"  The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  station  policemen  on  all  Sunday  street-cars 
returning  from  pleasure  resorts.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
—just  as  good  a  thing  in  Cleveland  as  in  New  York  When 
it  comes  to  street-car  hoodlums  Cleveland  won't  take  a  back 
seat  for  any  one." 

Why  do  the  Tribune  and  Plain  Dealer  specify  Sunday 
street-cars  returning  from  pleasure  resorts?  Because, 
as  everybody  knows,  the  class  of  people  who  visit 
resorts  on  Sunday  are  a  lower  class  and  a  tougher  class 
than  go  to  resorts  and  excursions  held  on  week  days. 
One  might  think  that  even  resorters  should  be  a  little 
more  dignified  and  manly  on  God's  holy  day;  but  it 
seems  to  be  just  the  other  way.  My  friend,  do  you  want 
to  be  in  that  kind  of  crowd?  do  you  want  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  them? 
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What  sort  of  people  were  they,  any  way? 
The  paper  tells  us  that  several  saw  the  boy 
fall,  and  heard  his  cries;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  attempted  any  rescue.  Is  such  a 
thing  really  possible  in  any  city  in  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Were  there  no  women  in  that 
crowd  of  a  hundred  or  more?  Were  there 
no  mothers  there  who  could  make  a  fuss  and 
call  on  some  of  the  men  to  save  the  boy? 
Surely  there  were  plenty  of  swimmers  in 
that  crowd;  but  not  one  did  any  thing  or 
made  any  attempt  at  rescue.  It  certainly 
was  an  unusual  crowd.  God  forbid  that 
there  should  be  many  such  crowds  in  this 
land  of  ours. 

After  the  boy  was  dead  beyond  possible 
resuscitation  somebody  called  an  ambulance. 
Then,  and  not  before,  a  man  was  found  (with 
the  ambulance)  who  volunteered  to  recover 
the  body.  By  the  way,  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed why  people  the  world  over  make  such  a 
fuss  and  go  to  so  much  expense  to  recover  a 
dead  body.  I  would  not  mind  risking  life 
and  risking  money  without  limit  to  save  the 
life  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child;  but  what  can 
anybody  do  with  a  dead  body— that  is,  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  saving  a  living 
body?  This  man  Thrasher  dived  three  times 
before  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  body  of  the 
boy.  What  did  the  crowd  do  meanwhile? 
Did  they  have  ropes  or  clothing  tied  together, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  to  assist  the  diver 
in  getting  out  with  the  body?  Did  they  en- 
courage him  with  sympathy?  Was  a  purse 
made  up  for  the  man  who  was  willing  to  dive 
down  into  the  cold  water  to  get  even  a  dead 
body?  We  are  not  told  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  What  did  this  crowd  of  over  a  hun- 
dred people  do?  Why,  they  stole  his  cloth- 
ing while  he  was  under  the  water  in  pursuit 
of  the  boy  who  was  dead!  (I  do  not  know 
exactly  why,  but  in  some  way  it  reminded 
me  of  the  soldiers  who  cast  lots  for  the 
clothing  of  our  crucified  Savior  when  he  was 
silent  and  still,  nailed  to  the  cross.)  The 
vest,  perhaps,  contained  his  watch  and  mon- 
ey. The  trousers  and  coat  were  of  compar- 
atively little  value  so  they  were  thrown  into 
the  lake.  But  why  did  not  somebody  tell 
the  diver,  when  he  looked  around  for  his 
clothes,  who  it  was  that  had  stolen  his  "  rai- 
ment"? Come  to  think  of  it,  why  did  not 
somebody  in  that  crowd  of  a  hundred  protest 
against  such  inhuman  work?  The  last  sen- 
tence informs  us  that  this  father  and  son 
were  Hungarians.  Was  that  whole  crowd 
Hungarians?  or  what  were  they?  Was  that 
crowd  a  sample  of  the  people  who  are  being 
unloaded  in  the  United  States  by  the  hundreds, 
thousands  -yes,  I  might  almost  say  a  mil- 
lion—in the  course  of  a  year?  They  are 
coming  here,  scattering  all  over  our  land  in 
order  to  become  American  citizens.  The 
task  devolves  on  us  who  profess  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  educate  and  Christian- 
ize these  throngs  of  foreigners.  I  believe 
something  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
striction. Perhaps  some  are  sent  back  who 
might  make  good  citizens:  and  may  be  some 
are  permitted  to  come  in  here  among  us  who 
are  hardly  fit  or  worthy  of  an  abidingplace 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth.  May  God  help  us 
if  this  brief  newspaper  sketch  is  a  picture 
of  some  of  the  crowds  that  are  peopling  our 
land. 

Now,  friends,  what  are  we  each  and  all 
doing  to  help  preserve  God's  holy  sabbath  ? 
What  are  we  doing  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  manhood  of  those  who  occupy  our  broad 
acres?  A  very  good  friend  of  mine  was  at 
work  this  morning  on  my  automobile.  He 
is  a  bright  young  fellow  with  a  wife  and  two 
children.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  He  is  a  very  busy  man, 
and  has  a  keen  love  for  every  thing  that  is 
going  on  in  this  country  of  ours,  especially 
the  mechanical  world.  He  is  bright  and 
keen  to  grasp  hold  of  new  ideas.  I  think  he 
reads  quite  a  little  in  our  mechanical  books 
and  papers;  but  I  was  pretty  sure  he  did 
not  attend  church  very  regularly.    Said  I: 

"John,  you  are  going  to  church  nowa- 
days, are  you  not?  " 

He  laughed,  and  hung  down  his  head,  and 
said  he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  had  not  been 
much  of  late.  He  next  told  me  of  some  of 
the  obstacles  that  stood  in  his  way.  I  told 
him  about  the  clipping  I  have  given  above. 
I  reminded  him  of  the  tendency  among  peo- 
ple who  do  not  go  to  church;  of  the  inhu- 
manity, the  stupidity,  and  the  awful  indif- 
ference among  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Christianity  and  God's  love.  He  has  a  girl 
five  years  old  who  goes  to  Sunday-school 
quite  regularly,  but  he  admitted  th  it  he  did 
not  go  with  her.  I  reminded  him  how  much 
his  keen  judgment  and  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  might  help  in  holding  up  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  also  cautioned  him  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  staying  away  from 
church  and  Sunday-school  and  from  prayer- 
meeting.  Dear  reader,  I  felt  a  desire,  when 
I  was  talking  with  him,  to  talk  to  you  in 
about  the  same  way.  What  do  you  think, 
my  friend,  of  that  crowd  that  let  that  six- 
year- old  boy  drown  and  did  not  try  to  save 
him?  What  do  you  think  of  the  crowd  that 
let  somebody  steal  the  diver's  clothing  when 
he  was  under  water  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
with  such  a  crowd  or  in  such  a  crowd?  Do 
you  not  believe  the  church,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  prayer-meeting  will  be  a 
better  place  for  you  and  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren on  God's  holy  day?  I  know  all  about 
the  excuse  that  some  of  you  make,  that  you 
are  shut  up  on  week  days,  and  that  you 
greatly  enjoy  a  June  morning  out  in  the 
open  air  or  out  in  the  country.  But,  my 
friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
have  to  be  shut  up  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day  on  week  days— perhaps  some  of  you 
only  eight.  There  is  lots  of  time  in  June,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  At  our  house  it 
is  light  enough  to  see  to  get  around  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning.  Then  there  is 
lots  of  time  in  the  evening  before  it  gets 
dark.  Does  not  that  give  you  time  enough 
to  be  outdoors?  Then,  again,  the  ordinary 
church  service  now  seldom  lasts  over  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sunday-school 
take3  only  one  hour,  or  let  us  call  it  that; 
the  Endeavor  meeting  and  the  evening  se  - 
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vice  may  take  two  hours  more— that  is, 
provided  you  have  an  evening  service  in 
summer.  'Most  of  you  can  get  quite  a  little 
exercise  in  going  to  these  places  and  coming 
home.  You  can  see  your  neighbors'  yards 
and  shrubbery  on  the  way  to  church  and 
back  again.  Some  of  you  can  go  out  to  your 
own  woods  on  Sunday  afternoon  between 
services;  or  you  can  get  outdoor  exercise  by 
going  to  see  somebody  who  is  sick  or  old— 
perhaps  some  relative  whom  you  can  bright- 
en and  encourage.  May  be  there  is  some- 
body around  you  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  read  the  Bible  to  him.  Invite  your 
friends  to  go  to  church.  Ask  your  minister 
what  you  can  do  to  help  him.  Take  a  class 
in  Sunday-school.  That,  surely,  will  give 
you  "  exercise,"  especially  with  such  a  class 
as  I  had  yesterday.  There  were  fifteen 
boys  who  averaged  about  a  dozen  years  old. 
I  had  a  good  nice  talk  with  them.  They 
enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  I ;  and  the  memory  of 
their  bright  faces  has  been  with  me  almost 
ever  since.  I  am  away  from  home  so  much 
that  I  do  not  have  any  regular  class  in  Me- 
dina just  now;  but  I  am  a  sort  of  supply 
teacher  to  fill  vacancies. 


THE  NEW  ROOT  GENEALOGY. 

About  35  years  ago  a  pretty  good-sized 
book  was  published  called  ' '  The  Root  Gene- 
alogy." It  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roots  in  the  United  States  at  that  period. 
We  succeeded  in  carrying  our  ancestry  back 
to  England.  They  came  over  to  America 
some  time  before  the  Puritans  landed.  Well, 
just  now  a  much  larger  book  is  being  com- 
piled; and  if  any  one  who  sees  this  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  anybody  known  by  the 
name  of  Root,  Roote,  or  Roots,  the  compil- 
ers of  th*»  book  (Root  Genealogy  Co.,  Wood- 
men of  World  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.)  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  such  party.  Here  is 
what  they  say  in  regard  to  their  work  of 
collecting  notes: 

Ernest  R.  Root: — We  are  beginning-  to  think  there  are 
more  Roots  out  of  the  book  than  in— at  least  one-third 
of  all  the  replies  we  receive  do  not  have  a  direct  con- 
nection. We  are  now  engaged  in  the  Canada  quest, 
and  shall  doubtless  find  descendants  from  the  solid  old 
tory.  Solomon  Root,  who  left  Hebron,  Ct.,  for  Canada 
during  the  Revolution.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
Roots  during  the  Revolution  who  were  counted  tories; 
but  I  don't  think  we  are  descended  from  that  stock. 

Our  A.  I.  Root  (A.  I.  Root  of  Omaha,  Neb.)  sails  for 
England  June  6,  and  will  endeavor  to  look  up  some 
early  family  history.  C.  M.  Root. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

I  have  thought  best  to  give  this  notice  be- 
cause so  many  are  writing  to  me  whose 
name  is  Root  or  who  are  connected  by  mar- 
riage to  some  one  of  that  name. 


SHEPARD'S  CHICK  FOOD 

is  a  mixture  of  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  graded  broken  grains  and  seeds.  Complete  ration 
for  little  chicks  until  old  enough  to  eat  wheat.  Makes 
them  grow  faster  and  feather  out  quicker  than  any 
other  feed.  Feed  dry,  and  what  the  flock  will  eat  up 
clean.  Easy  to  feed.  Easy  to  get.  $2.25  per  cwt. 
Sample  on  request. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO  ,  Medina,  0. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


To  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
people  who  keep  money  at  home,  or  in 
a  local  bank  where  it  is  earning  little 
or  no  interest,  this  bank  receives  de- 
posits by  mail  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  though  made  in  person.  De- 
posits may  be  sent  safely  by  postoffice 
or  express  money-order,  New  York 
draft,  check  on  local  bank,  or  currency. 
We  will  on  request  write  you  how  you 
can  bank  safely  and  conveniently  by 
mail,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

4  PER  CENT  INTEREST  on  SAVINGS 

Assets  of  over  one-half  million  and 
the  management  of  prudent  men  of 
solid  financial  standing  give  this  bank 
every  element  of  safety. 


i# SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

BANK  COMPANY  rT 


MEDINA,  OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.         A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


1 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnn. 

Men's  Negligee  Shirts,  $1.00 

Now  while  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 
merchant  carries  a  dollar  shirt,  yet  such  shirts  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  our  famous  Staghead 
brand  at  the  dollar  price. 

We  personally  superintend  the  making  of  these 
shirts;  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  made  of  materials 
that  will  launder,  that  will  give  good  service;  we 
allow  no  fc lumping;  we  demand  that  they  fit  per- 
fectly. 

The  colored  shirts  are  made  of  madras— there 
are  stripes  of  different  widths  and  colors  on  white 
grounds,  and  many  small  figure  effects  on  white 
and  colored  grounds. 

There  are  shirts  with  attached  cuffs  and  others 
with  the  cuffs  detachable. 

At  this  same  price  of  $1.00  we  make  a  specialty 
of  a  white  negligee  shirt;  made  of  a  good  grade  of 
cambric,  pleated  bosom  without  cuffs  or  with  cuffs 
attached. 

The  man  who  wants  the  best  shirt  $1.00  can  buy 
should  let  us  have  his  order  for  two  or  three  of 
these  shirts  at  once. 


EXTENSION 
AXLE 


NUTS 


CURE 
WABBLES. 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  sellers. 
Very  profitable  for  agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 
Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  535,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate,  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary— a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect, 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 


Lyons  Engine  Company 

LYONS,  MICHIGAN 
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BEST 

Farm  Gates 


SOLD  to  ONE  MAN 


Shelbyville,  Ind.,  March  3,  '06. 
Best  Gate  Co..  67-69  E.  Jackson  St. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Sirs:— Please  deliver  to  bearer, 
Albert  Luther,  six  12  ft.  BEST  Gates  for 
Fairland  farm.  This  will  make  eighty- 
five  BEST  gates  bought  of  you  for  our 
farms  in  this  county,  many  of  which  have 
been  in  use  several  years.  They  are 
light,  durable,  and  do  not  sag  or  warp, 
and  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  re- 
pairs. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  BEST  Gates,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  one  hundred  or  more  in  use 
before  fall.      Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  HAMILTON. 


and  are  now  in  actual  everyday  use  on 
his  farm.     This   certainly   is  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Best  Gate. 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  fences  on  a  well  kept  farm. 


A  good  gate 
It  will  more 

than  pay  for  its  first  cost  in  one  season  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  the 
farmer  in  passing  through  it,  or  in  driving  from  one  field  into  another. 


The  BEST  Gate 

is  certainly  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  the  best  for  any  purpose. 
It  is  light,  strong  and  convenient  to  handle.  The  frame  is  made  of 
select  hard  pine  and  strongly  braced.  There  are  ten  strands  of  high 
carbon  coiled  spring  steel  wire  on  this  gate  which  are  attached  to 
the  frame  work  with  a  patent  rachet  so  as  to  allow  for  tightening 
when  needed.  You  cannot  reproduce  this  gate  for  less  than  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  ask.    W e  sell  the  Best  gate 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User 

and  prepay  the  freight  as  far  as 
300  miles  from  Shelbyville.  Price 
$5  and  upward  according  to  the 
size  of  gate.  The  illustration  below 
shows  the  strength  of  the  Best  gate. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  for  this  gate 
will  hold  a  weight  of  more  than  700 
lbs.  without  .buckling  or  sagging.  Write  for  our  booklet,  it  describes 
The  Best  Gate  more  thoroughly  than  we  can  in  this  advertisement. 

THE  BEST  GATE  CO. 
Dept.  L  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
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This  is  but  a  Block- 
it  shows,  however,  what  can  be  made  with  one 

of  our  hollow  concrete-block  machines. 
We  have  machines  for  making  blocks  of  many 

different  styles  and  at  many  different  prices. 
Send  for  our  new  booklet  showing  styles  of 

houses  and  block-making  machines. 
Yours  for  the  asking. 

Medina  Concrete  Company 

22  Court  Street,  Medina,  Ohio 


A  Great  Bargain 

On  account  of  death  of  owner  about 
85  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees,  and 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  for  sale 
at  50  cents  on  a  dollar. 
D.  F.  KRECKLAN,  2423  Lyndale  Avenue,  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

TOUR  HATiTDTHE  MYERS' 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  Door  Hang- 
ers. Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
JUL  F.  E .  Myers  &  Bro^, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Deming's .  Sprayers 

are  the  ideals  for  many  thousand  fruit 
growers.  Get  the  best.  Something  for 
every  purpose.  Knapsack,  Hand, 
Bucket,  Barrel,  Etc.  Also  Power 
Outfits.  Every  approved  device  for 
right  working.  Agitators,  superior 
nozzles,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
TheDemlng  Co.,230DepotSt,Salem,O. 
Henlon  k  Hubbell,  Western  Arts.,  Chicage- 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  1-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.  .  . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jart  by  mail. 


A  Good  Bee-hive! 

is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  white  pine,  accurately  cut,  so  it  will  go  together  without  the 
use  of  tools,  except  a  hammer.  Such  is  the  kind  of  hives  we  make,  and  such  is  the 
kind  you  get  when  you  buy  from  us.  It  is  a  cinch  that  we  can  make  lower  prices  than 
you  can  get  from  any  dealer,  as  you  can  save  the  middleman's  profits  when  you  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  are  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  wants,  and  let  us  make  you  prices.  We  guarantee  every  thing  we  sell  to 
be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  We  have  large  stocks  of  Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping- cases,  Foundation,  Veils,  Smokers,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

Minnesota  Bee-supply  Company 

John  Doll  <Sh  Son,  Proprietor 

Power  Building  No.  20,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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BEE-KEEPERS'  field  day  at  JENKINTOWN,  PA.,  JUNE  26; 
RATES  FROM  BOSTON  AND  PITTSBURG. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Jenkintown  exhibition  apiary  last  September,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  calls  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  asking  us  when  we  would  have  another 
such  meeting,  that  it  has  led  us  to  plan  for  even  a  larg- 
er and  more  complete  demonstration  than  was  ever  held 
in  this  country  before.  The  kindergarten  method  of 
seeing  as  well  as  reading  is  up-to-date,  and  we  now  de- 
sire our  readers  to  see  these  expert  writers  demonstrate 
what  they  say. 

THE  MEETING  will  be  held  at  our  exhibition  apiary 
all  day,  commencing  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and  continuing  until 
6  P.  M.,  gathering  under  the  trees,  with  the  operators 
on  elevated  platforms;  also  several  large  circles  roped 
off  around  the  hives  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary, 
giving  the  opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  people  to 
see  the  manipulations  around  each  circle  at  one  time. 
From  the  advices  we  have  already  received,  there  is 
prospect  of  a  much  larger  attendance  this  year  than 
ever  before.  We  have  also  engaged  a  large  hall  in  the 
town,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  apiary, 
where  we  will  maet  should  it  rain,  and  also  hold  an 
evening  meeting.  Dr  Lyon  will  exhibit  here  live  bees 
on  the  screen,  moving  pictures,  etc.  The  evening  ses- 
sion will  give  a  fuller  time  for  discussion  and  review  of 
the  work  of  the  day. 

PLACE.— Jenkintown,  Pa.,  a  delightful  suburb,  ten 
miles  from  center  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  home  of  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Selser,  is  reached  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R. 
R.  from  the  south;  L.  V.  R.  R.  from  the  north;  New 
Jersey  Central  R.  R.  from  the  east,  and  the  P.  &  R.  R. 
R.  from  local  points.  Parties  coming  through  Phila- 
delphia can  take  a  Willow  Grove  trolley  on  either 
Eighth  or  Thirteenths  Sts.,  and  for  10c  can  ride  direct 
to  the  field,  getting  out  at  the  Jenkintown  toll-gate. 

ENTERTAINMENT.— Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Root  Co.  to  provide,  free  of  cost  to  the  visitors, 
lunch  at  noon  and  evening;  and  for  those  coming  from 
a  distance,  arrangements  will  be  made  at  one  of  the 
good  hotels  for  accommodations  to  stay  over  night,  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day.  Reduced  rates  on  the 
railroad  can  be  had  by  writing  any  of  the  undersigned. 
We  are  negotiating  with  the  railroad  to  run  a  special 
train  from  New  York  city  to  the  apiary,  costing  each 
one  $2.40  for  the  round  trip,  and  a  special  train  from 
Washington. 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Farmer,  15  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Alvin  Spindler,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  complete  arrangements  for  the  party  from 
Boston  and  Pittsburg.  Please  communicate  with  them 
for  particulars  and  let  them  know  of  your  intention  of 
being  present. 

RATES  FROML WASHINGTON. 

The  special  train  leaves  Washington  over  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.,  at  7  o'clock  a.m.,  June  26,  and  will  stop  at  Bal- 
timore an  hour  later,  at  the  Union  Station  only.  If 
parties  desiring  to  take  this  train  from  Washington  or 
Baltimore  will  notify  our  Washington  branch  by  the 
23d,  we  can  secure  a  marvelously  low  rate  of  $3.90  to 
Philadelphia  and  return,  provided  we  can  get  100  bee- 
keepers to  take  this  train.  The  train  returns  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  about  9:45  in  the  evening.  A  short 
trolley  ride  between  the  railroad  station  and  the  apiary 
on  arriving  at  Philadelphia.  This  rate  either  from 
Washington  or  Baltimore  can  be  secured  only  through 
our  Washington  branch.  If  the  required  amount  is 
not  secured,  the  next  rate  is  the  club  rate  of  $5.40  for 
the  return  trip.  This  will  be  a  rare  opportunity.  Please 
be  prompt  in  advising  Mr.  H.  G.  LaRue,  our  manager, 
1100  Maryland  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  your  inten- 
tion of  taking  this  train. 

RATES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Special  train  over  the  Jersey  Central  New  York,  will 
leave  New  York  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  a  special  low  rate  of  $2.40  has  been  secured  direct 
to  the  apiary  and  return  to  New  York,  leaving  the 
apiary  about  9  p.  m.  This  low  'rate  is  obtained  only 
through  our  New  York  branch,  and  these  special  tickets- 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  of  the  ticket  offices.  Please 
notify  Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden,  care  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  44 
Vesey  St.,  New  York,  as  early  as  possible,  of  your  in- 
tention of  taking  this  train,  and  make  arrangements 
with  him. 

Parties  in  Eastern  New  York  and  the  New  England. 
States  should  join  the  New  York  delegation  at  New 
York  city. 

Tickets  for  the  special  trains  at  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington may  be  obtained  up  to  15  minutes  before  leaving 
time,  at  our  offices,  and  thereafter  of  our  managers  at 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  depot  in  Jersey  City,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  depot  in  Washingtsn.  At  Baltimore  they 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Station  on  arrival  of  the 
special  train. 

FROM  WILLIAMSPORT. 

Parties  from  this  vicinity  may  obtain  information 
and  railroad  cards  for  reduced  rates  of  E.  E.  Pressler, 
Williamsport. 


Further  information  and  particulars  will  be  given  by 
writing  to 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

L.  W.  Boyden,  44  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  Phone-543 
Cortlandt. 

H.  G.  LaRue,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.t  Washington, 
D   C.     Phone- 6021- M. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
2443- A  Market.    Jenkintown.   Phone  —  19-A  Ogontz. 


Gentlemen:  — 

This  will  advise  you  of  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  Bee-keepers ' 
Field  Day,  June  26. 

Name  

Address  —  

If  others  attend  with  you,  state  number  (      ) . 

(The  above,  if  filled  out  and  sent  us  at  once,  will  greatly  assist  us  in  laying  our  plans  for  your  entertainment.) 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 
(THE  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION). 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 
New-Yorker: 

"  The  plausible  scheme  of  the  Cash  Buyers'  Union  of 
Chicago  was  to  sell  small  lots  of  their  stock  to  farmers 
in  order  to  make  them  partners  in  the  company.  These 
stockholders  were  to  have  10  per  cent  discount  on  every 
thing  they  bought,  and  big  dividends  on  the  stock.  This 
was  called  the  co-operative  plan.  The  farmers  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  bought  and  paid  for  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stock,  and  bought  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  the  con- 
cern. Now  it  has  failed,  and  there  is  about  $40  in  the 
treasury  and  not  enough  assets  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
concern.  The  farmers  lose  their  million.  Other  co- 
operative concerns  are  now  springing  up  on  the  same 
basis.  The  plan  seems  to  appeal  to  some  promoters. 
The  result  of  the  farmers'  experience  with  the  Chicago 
concern  should  be  your  guide." 

Mr.  Calvert  informs  me  that  some  of  our 
subscribers  have  lost  money  by  investing  in 
this  same  Cash  Buyers'  Union;  and  he  says 
f  urther  that,  while  no  one  has  complained  in 
a  way  that  would  seem  to  attach  blame  to  us, 
several  have  said  they  probably  would  not 
have  invested  had  they  not  seen  their  adver- 
tisement in  Gleanings.  For  some  time 
we  accepted  their  advertisements  and  bought 
most  of  our  groceries  of  them,  which  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Later  on  I  felt  uneasy 
about  them,  and  finally  objected  to  their 
methods  of  wanting  to  sell  stock,  etc. 
They  repeatedly  tried  to  get  large  advertise- 
ments in  Gleanings.  At  one  time  they 
wanted  20  pages.  The  matter  was  referred 
tome,  and  I  replied  in  substance, "We  do 
not  want  20  pages  of  advertising  from  any- 
body in  our  journal,  no  matter  how  good  the 
parties  are,  and  no  matter  how  much  money 
they  offer."  Our  advertising  pages,  as  well 
as  every  other  page  in  our  journal,  are  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers.  We  consider 
them  our  neighbors— every  one  of  them;  and 
we  not  only  individually,  but  as  a  firm,  try  to 
"love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  At  the 
time  we  did  the  advertising  for  them  they 
were  quoted  well,  and  little  or  no  complaint 
was  made  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  do- 
ing business.  Their  groceries  were  of  good 
quality,  prices  unusually  low,  and  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  refusing  their  advertise- 
ment until  they  began  to  urge  farmers  and 
others  to  go  in  with  them  and  "get  rich 
quick,"  etc.  Since  this  matter  has  come  up 
I  have  gone  over  our  advertising  pages  very 
thoroughly  for  the  past  year;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  such  a  clean  lot  of  people  offering  on- 
ly such  goods  as  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
bee-keepers  naturally  want  to  buy. 

Here  is  something  more  which  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  quotes  from  a  western  paper: 

"On  February  26,  Judge  Bethea,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  appointed  Edwin  C.  Day  receiver  for 
Cash  Buyers'  Union  First  National  Co-operative  Socie- 
ty, Chicago,  on  the  charge  that  $1,000,000  in  stock  has 
been  sold  to  farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
there  is  a  cash  balance  of  only  $100  on  hand.  Postoffice 
inspectors  state  that  the  company  owes  $250,000  on 
merchandise  accounts,  and  that  there  was  no  credit  on 
band,  and  nothing  coming  in." 

The  Rural  adds: 


The  farm  papers  which  helped  this  concern  sell 
$1,000,000  of  its  stocks  to  their  readers  by  carrying  its 
advertisements  will  not  be  likely  to  publish  notice  of 
the  failure.  The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  has  persistently 
refused  the  advertising,  and,  while  we  could  not  get 
definite  information  about  them  to  justify  us  in  pub- 
lishing them  as  frauds,  the  schemes  were  such  that  no 
one  familiar  with  them  could  be  in  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate result.  We  had  several  private  inquiries  about 
the  concern  during  the  past  year  from  farmers  who  be- 
lieve in  looking  into  things  before  parting  with  their 
money,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  advised  leaving  them 
alone. 


JAPANESE,  SILVERHULL,  OR  COMMON  GRAY  BUCKWHBAT 
— WHICH  IS  BEST? 

In  our  last  issue,  the  paragraph  below  from  the  Cor- 
nell! station  was  omitted  for  want  of  room:^  _-2asL__ 
fe,"Eachof  these  varieties  has  produced  the  largest  yield 
in  certain  tests.  It  seems  that  there  is  adaptation  of 
variety  to  soil  or  climate,  or,  perhaps,  to  weather  condi- 
tions, that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  that  produces 
these  contradictory  results.  However,  the  yielding 
quality  of  the  Japanese  variety  is  usually  conceded  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  others." 

The  above  explains  why  it  is  that  some  buckwheat- 
growers  put  the  Japanese  away  above  the  older  kinds, 
while  others  claim  it  is  inferior,  both  for  honey  and 
flour,  to  the  silverhull  or  even  the  common  buckwheat. 
Like  many  other  things, certain  kinds  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly suited  for  certain  localities.  Therefore  it  be- 
hooves every  buckwheat-grower  to  try  all  three  kinds 
on  his  lands;  and  so  with  almost  any  other  grain,  fruits, 
etc.  Decide  which  is  best  for  yourself  by  practical 
test  of  the  different  varieties. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  SOWING,  BOTH  JAPANESE  AND  SILVER- 
HULL. 

Just  now  we  have  a  very  good  stock  on  hand  of  both 
the  above  kinds.  The  silverhull  has,  of  late,  given  the 
best  results  in  our  locality.  As  mentioned  elsewhere.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  for  you  to  try  both 
kinds.  Every  bee-keeper  who  does  general  farming 
ought  to  grow  buckwheat,  because  he  thus  kills  two 
birds  with  one  stone— yes,  sometimes  three  of  them. 
He  gets  some  honey,  more  or  less  grain,  and  clears  his 
ground  of  foul  weeds. 

The  present  prices  of  either  kind  are,  two-bushel  bag, 
$2.25;  bushel.  $1  25;  half  bushel,  65  cts.;  peck,  35. 

Be  careful  about  ordering  buckwheat  to  go  long  dis- 
tances by  express,  as  the  charges  that  way  are  fre- 
quently more  than  its  value.  Better  get  it  by  freight, 
and  order  a  Uti  le  while  before  you  need  it.  Better  still, 
have  it  come  with  other  goods  to  save  transportation. 
Pound,  by  mail. prepaid,  15  cts.;  trial  package  (4  oz.)  by 
mail,  5  cents. 

In  Northern  Michigan  buckwheat  is  sown  in  June; 
but  here  in  Ohio  it  is  mostly  put  in  in  July.  Some  very 
good  crops  have  been  secured  when  sown  the  first  of 
August.  Where  sown  so  late  you  may  get  blossoms  for 
honey,  but  you  will  be  liable  to  lose  your  grain  by  frost. 


"OUR  FARMING,"  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

We  have  been  having  for  years  a  big  call  for  this  ex- 
cellent book,  and  of  late  the  demand  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. Well,  just  now  the  publishers  have  gotten 
out  an  edition  in  paper  covers  that  we  will  let  you  have 
for  40  cents.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  6  cents  for  postage. 
The  cloth- bound  book  is  75  cents;  postage  10  cents  ex- 
tra. Besides  the  above  books  there  is  a  new  book  by 
Terry,  just  out,  which  is  a  collection  of  his  most  valua- 
ble articles  for  several  years  past,  taken  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Practical  Farmer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bet- 
ter book  tor  rural  people,  and  I  might  almost  say  any- 
body else,  for  the  price,  than  this,  entitled  "  What  I  Do, 
See,  and  Hear."  In  a  hasty  looking  through  its  pages, 
almost  every  item  is  of  intense  interest  to  me.  In  fact, 
I  hate  to  lay  it  down.  Very  likely  some  allowance 
should  be  made  because  T.  B.  Terry  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine;  but  I  do  think  he  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  making  every  sentence  he  writes  of  real 
practical  value  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The 
book  (320  pages)  contains  his  health  notes  as  well  as 
items  about  farming,  gardening,  fruit-growing,  and  al- 
most every  thing  around  or  about  the  home.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  book  have  a  large  sale,  because  I 
am  sure  it  will  do  a  world  of  good.  Price  in  cloth  covers, 
40  cents.   Postage  extra,  8  cents. 
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  If  Goods  are  Wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."— - 

Established  1889. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root's  goods  from  the  best  shipping-point  in  the  Country. 
My  prices  are  at  all  times  identical  with  those  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

and  I  can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 
Dovetailed   Hives,  Section    Honey=boxes,  Weed=Process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee= veils,  Pouder  Honey=jars,  and,  in  fact, 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Headquarters  for  the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


New  Metal -spaced 
Hoffman  Frames 


are  Here  in  Stock 


Conversation 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Wilson !   Have  you  been  to  din- 
ner?" 

"Yes.  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith;  just  got  up 
from  the  table,  and  thought  I'd  come  over  for 
a  little  talk  while  the  horses  are  feeding.  Say, 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  have  a  big  crop  of 
honey,  and  I  have  a  notion  to  send  it  to  Pou- 
der as  soon  as  I  take  it  off  the  hives.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  " 

"Well,  Pouder  will  buy  your  honey  if  you 
wish  to  ship  it  to  Indianapolis;  but  I  believe 
that  you  can  establish  a  home  trade  for  every 
pound  that  you  can  produce.  I  get  20  cents 
for  every  section  of  my  comb  honey,  and  15 
cents  a  pound  for  all  of  my  extracted.  Of 
course,  where  my  neighbors  want  a  little  for 
sickness  I  never  charge  any  thing;  but  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  do  not  have  enough 
to  go  around,  and  I  had  to  send  to  Pouder  my- 
self for  several  cans  to  supply  my  home  trade? 
It  is  a  long  time  till  honey  comes  again,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  bow  they  will  come  for 
miles  when  they  once  learn  that  you  have  it 
on  hand  " 

"I  am  aware  that  the  market  is  now  almost 
bare  of  honey;  but  don't  you  think  there  will 
be  a  big  crop  of  honey  this  year  ?   It  looks  as 


with  Wilson 

if  California  would  have  a  big  crop  of  honey 
this  year,  and  won't  that  affect  the  price  of 
honey  here?  The  other  evening  Bob  was 
reading  in  the  Indianapolis  News  about  one  of 
those  big  prizefights  being  postponed  on 
account  of  a  down-pour  of  rain.  Bob  will  read 
all  that  stuff  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say.  I  just 
thought  that,  when  California  has  those  heavy 
rains,  it  means  lots  of  honey." 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Wilson.  You 
and  I  need  never  fear  any  thing  about  any 
overproduction.  This  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  shall  have  a  demand  that  exceeds  our  sup- 
ply every  season.  Haven't  heard  of  any  one 
having  any  more  corn  than  he  could  dispose 
of,  have  you  ?  Another  thing,  considering  the 
modern  hives  and  equipment  that  we  now 
have,  we  could  even  afford  to  reduce  the  price 
on  honey,  for  we  get  twice  as  much  honey  now 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago  from  a  single  hive, 
and  at  the  same  time  honey  is  growing  in  bet- 
ter demand  every  day." 

"  I  guess  you  are  right  about  this  matter.  I 
must  be  going.  Let  me  know  when  you  are 
ready  to  send  your  order  to  Pouder  again,  and 
I  will  have  some  brood  foundation  and  some  of 
those  new  metal  -  spaced  Hoffman  frames 
included  with  your  order." 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or  trade.  Make  small 
shipments  by  express;  large  shipments  by  freight;  always  be  sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

CATALOG  FREE 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 

S13-51S  Massachusetts  Ave.,        ■       INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Bee  =  keepers! 

Are  you  aware  that  we  are  manufacturers,  and  can  supply  you  with 
every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary? 

Good  Goods,  Low  Prices 
and  Prompt  Shipments 


are  the  POINTS  in  our  favor.  Our  customers  say  so.  Convince  your- 
self by  sending  us  your  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 


Montana, 
Minnesota, 
Dakota, 

and  Western 

Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers! 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering  of 
the  St.  Paul  Branch.  We  have  a  com- 
plete stock  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  obtain 
our  early-order  discounts. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS-Orders  booked 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

HONEY  AND  WAX-We  handle 
honey  and  wax.    Write  for  particulars. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 

J    C.  Acklin,  Mgr.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  sale  of  Dittmer's 
Foundation  has  increased  so 
much  that  we  were  forced 
to  double  our  melting  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  fill  orders 
promptly  ? 

There  is  a  Reason  for  This 

It  is  because  Dittmer's  Founda- 
tion is  tough,  clear,  and  trans- 
parent,  and  has  the  natural 
color  of  beeswax. 


AGENTS    FOR    DITTMER'S  FOUNDATION: 

W.  D.  Soper  Jackson.  Mich. 

Bee  and  Honey  Co  .  Beeville,  Texas 

E.  H.  Taylor  . . .  Welwyn  Sta.,  Herts.  Eng. 
E.  Grainger  &  Co  Toronto,  Ont..  Can. 

Our  warehouse  is  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies. 

B  -eswax  always  wanted. 

Gus  Dittmer,    Augusta,  Wis. 
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BfcE-SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.   Write  to-day.  Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Over  a 

Million  Lewis 

Sections 

in  stock  since  Jan.  1st,  1906. 
Dadant's  Foundation  and  all 
other  goods  in  proportion  Im- 
mediate shipments. 


Get  your  goods  in  a  hurry — 
before  the  ink  on  your  order 
gt  ts  dry— by  sending  to 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


DAILY  EXPRESS  TRAINS: 

Adams  Express   12 

American  Express   9 

United  States  Express   22 

National  Express   12 

DAILY  FREIGHT  TRAINS: 

P.  M.  System  20  and  extras 

M.  C.  System  6 

Gd.  Trunk  System..  .10 
L.  S.  &  M.S.  System.  6 
G.  R.  &  I.  System  ...12 
G.  R.,  G.  H.,  &M....10 
G.  R.,  H.,  &L.  M....10 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies! 

Lewis7  famous  "  Beeware,"  Root's  Smokers  and  Extractors;  Dadant's  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.;  Queens  and  Nuclei  in  Season,  Large  and  Complete  Stock;  Prompt  Service. 
We  will  meet  all  competitors  who  handle  first-class  goods,   catalog  with  practical  hints  free. 

"Mandy  Lee"  Incubators  and  Brooders! 

Whether  you  are  experienced  in  artificial  incubation  or  not,  these  incubators  will  give  you 
gratifying  results.  The  "Mandy  Lee"  brooder  is  the  only  brooder  made  which  applies 
direct  contact  heat  to  the  little  chicks'  backs.    Our  free  incubator  catalog  describes  them. 

Prompt  shipments. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,       Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1004  East  Washington  Street 
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Established  1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year. 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich, 


Increased  Business  Compels  Larger  Space! 

So  we  have  just  doubled  our  capacity  in  the  building  at  141  Ontario  Street,  where  we  carry  a  full  line  of 

Poultry-supplies  and  Lewis'  Popular  Beeware 

Catalogs  on   application.   ORDERS  FILLED    PROMPTLY  AT   FACTORY  PRICES. 
BEESWAX  WANTED. -28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade. 

ITALIAN  BEES  in  modern  hives  with  select  queens  for  sale;  also  pure  Italian  queens. 


Not  Inc. 


York  Honey  and  Bee  Supply  Company 

H.MArnd,Mgr.  141  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Phone  North  1559 


BINGHAM 

Original 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bere  Smokers 


Pretty  Recognition 

A  lady  to  whom  I  sent  a  Smoke  Engine  to  order  per  mail  sent 
this  delicate  recognition,  "I  am  pleased,"  and  signed  her  name. 

We  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  They  always  please  and  last;  don't  spit  fire;  don't  go  out; 
don't  daub  themselves  all  over.  We  are  the  most  extensive  exclusively 
bee-smoker  makers  in  the  world. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell.  Mich. 


Chico,  California,  October  28th,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Bingham:— Enclosed  find  money-order  for  a  honey-knife 
and  smoker.    I  can't  do  business  without  a  Bingham  Smoke  Engine. 

J.  M.  Rankin. 


If  You  Live 

in  Central  or  Southeastern  Ohio  or  West- 
ern West  Virginia  you  can  save  freight 
by  ordering  Root's  bee  supplies  from  me. 
W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Marshfield  -  Hives  -  and  -  Sections 

kept  in  stock;  none  better.  DITTMER'S  foundation 
an£  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  sold  right.  Thou- 
sands of  shipping- cases,  24-pound,  13  cts.;  fancy  white 
basswood,  16  cts,  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  wanted. 
Send  for  free  list,  and  save  20  per  cent  on  your  order. 


W.  D.  Soper,  Route  3,  Jackson,  Michigan 
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Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frame 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 


Has  come  to  stay.  Can  be  used  interchangeably  with  regular  Hoffman  frames. 
Has  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular  Hoffman.  Is  not  affected  by  propolis.  Can  be 
handled  without  pry  or  screwdriver.  Has  no  rights  or  lefts,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  put  up  wrong.    See  full  description  in  1906  Gleanings,  page  16. 

PRICES. -Metal-spaced  Hoffman  frames-100,  put  up,  $4.50.  In  flat-10,  35c;  100,  $3.00;  500,  $14.00. 
Metal  spacers  only— 30c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  Hives  with  metal-spaced  frames,  5c  extra  each  body,  8  or  10 
frame,  put  up  or  in  the  fiat. 

The  A.  I.  Root,  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ours  is  the  largest  bee-supp-y 
house  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  Every  thing  which 
the  bee-keeper  will  need  is 
in  stock  awaiting  your  order. 

ROOTS  GOODS 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 

You  can  save  time  and  ex- 
pense by  ordering  from  us.  . 

Best  shipping  facilities.  . 

Complete  stock  

Do  not  put  off  ordering  to- 
day what  you  will  urgently 
need  a  little  later  on  in  the 
season  


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Successor  to  Prothero  &  Arnold 

Dubois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


WISCONSIN  -  BASSWOOD 

FOR  SECTIONS 

We  make  them  and  the  very  best  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Shipping-cases,  and  a  full  line 
of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  always  on  hand. 
We  make  very  prompt  shipments.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

OF  105  PARK  PLAGE 

New  York 

furnishes  every  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses.  Strong 
colony  of  bees,  with  tested  Italian  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hive  complete,  $8.00:  in  a  chaff  hive,  $9.50.  Three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  Italian  queen,  $4.00.  Silk- 
faced  bee- veil,  40  cts.  postpaid.  Italian  queens, 
85  cts.   Catalog  of  bee-supplies  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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INCREASE. 

Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarming  for  your  increase.  It's  too 
slow  and  uncertain.  But  how  increase?  Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in 
his  delightful  little  book  entitled  "  Increase  "—a  natural  way,  simple 
and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble.  Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will 
work  like  prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  No  up-to-date  bee-keep- 
er can  afford  not  to  have  a  copy  of  this  work.  Price  25  cts.  a  copy 
postpaid. 


SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING— A  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey  pro- 
ducer how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  simplest 
method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effective  and 
economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper  who  works 
for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  a  copy,  postpaid. 


CELL-GETTING.— The  plan  that  has  revolutionized 
queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The  entire 
process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  photos 
from  actual  life,  and  vividity  showing  all  the  la- 
bor-saving points  in  the  best  cup  system  ever  in- 
vented. Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 


Swarthmore  Queen-Rearing  Tools. 

The  simplicity  of  these  devices  places  the  art  of  queen-rearing  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper.  Every  honey-producer  can  be 
his  own  queen-rearer.  Full  directions  go  with  each  outfit.  Here  is  a 
chance  not  only  to  rear  your  own  queen  but  for  your  neighbors  at  a 
profit. 


Prices  of  {Complete  Outfits: 

.Outfit  No.  J  —Experimental 

POSTPAID,  $1.50 

1  Cell- bar,  1  Holding-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange^Cups,     12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur 

POSTPAID,  $3.50] 

2  Cell-bars.  1  Holding-frame, 
35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      18  Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick. 

Outfit  No.  3-- Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR^XPRESS,^7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell- bar s,^ 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage-pocket.  ll  Grace  Cell- compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Double  mating-boxes,  2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,      1  Needle,         1  Stick. 


Prices  of  Separate  parts: 


Bar-holder  $   .10  .04 

Blank  Bar  05  .04 

Bottle  Feeder  10  .05 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder  75  .08 

Breeding- queen  Hive   1.00 

16-hole  Cell  bar  10  .02 

Cage-pocket  25  .09 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed,  lc  each;  per  100.     .75  .09 

Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100. . .    1.75  .14 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each                    1.75  .14 

Grafting-needle,  each  15  .01 

Grafting- plug,  each  10  .01 

Grafting- stick,  each  10  .01 

Holding- frame,  each  10  05 

Incubating-cage,  each  35  .07 

Double  Mating-boxes.  complete. $1.00;  10  7.50 

Nursery- cages,  complete,  waxed  cell-cup     .35  .05 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups  25  .04 

Swarm-box,  with  lid   1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only  25 

Trap-box  50 

T  Stands,  each  10  .06 

Transfer- cages  10  .02 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

AT  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS' .'SUPPLIES. 
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QUEENS 

By  Return  Mail  at  the  Following 
Prices  for  the  Balance  of  tnis  Sea- 
son. Golden  or  Leather  -  colored 
Italian  

Our  folks  say  that  your  queens  are  extra  fine. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

We  have  good  reports  from  your  stock  from  time  to 
time.  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  good  words  of  Quirin's  queens. 

B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Your  queens  did  finely.  It  was  one  I  purchased  last 
year  that  gave  me  over  600  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  L.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

The  breeder'  is  surely  a  very  fine  one;  her  daughters 
do  grandly.  Campbell  &  West,  Hartstown.  Pa. 

I  had  a  queen  of  you  last  year  which  produced  bees 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. E.  L.  Messenger,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  nuclei  you  sent  J.  A.  Adams  did  just  splendidly. 
Each  colony  stored  at  least  75  pounds  of  honey. 

F.  P.  Merritt,  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  queen  from  you  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  I  had  for  years.     H.  C.  Shirley, 
.Cashier  of  Liberty  Bank.  Liberty,  S.  C. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  results  of  your 
queens  at  Mr.  George  W.  Stanley's  apiary,  at  Scuffle- 
town,  Ky.,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ordering  this  half- 
dozen.  C.  W.  Brenner,  Newburg,  Ind. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  a  neighbor  last  year  who  said 
he  got  her  from  you.  She  made  me  193  sections  of 
honey  after  July  4th — the  best  my  other  queens  did  was 
64  sections.  C.  E.  Woodington,  St.  Anne,  111, 

With  great  respect  I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your 
dealing  and  queens.  If  you  want  any  references  you 
can  refer  to  me,  as  I  can't  recommend  you  too  highly. 
Your  queens  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  one  hive  of 
bees  among  my  45  colonies  containing  a  queen  from 
you  that  $50.00  will  not  buy. 

Morris  Coon,  Route  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

The  two-frame  nucleus  you  sent  me  was  put  in  a  hive 
May  25th.  In  July  I  brushed  a  swarm;  had  a  swarm  in 
August,  and  took  off  75  boxes  of  honey.  I  consider  this 
a  wonderful  record.  I  had  four  nuclei  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yours  was  far  superior  to  any 
of  them.  They  are  very  gentle,  easy  to  handle,  hustlers 
to'iwork.  All  bees  and  queens  needed  by  me  will  here- 
after come  from  Quirin-the- queen- breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

S.  A.  Peck,  Box  124,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


1 

6 

12 

75 

$4  00 

$  7  00 

1  00 

5  00 

9  00 

1  50 

8  00 

15  00 

Breeders   

3  00 

15  00 

Straight  five-band  breeders . . . 

5  00 

Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
of  all  queens.  Any  queen  not  satisfactory 
may  be  returned  any  time  inside  of  sixty 
days  and  another  will  be  sent  gratis. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin-  the-  Queen-  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

23SStt3  QUEENS! 

Ready  to  mail  by  April  15th.  Quality  of 
the  highest,  prices  the  lowest.    Write  me. 

Grant  Anderson    -    Sabinal,  Texas 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

For  $1.10  I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  new  or  re- 
newal, and  give  one  of  my  choice  untested  Red-clover 
•Queens.   Queens  sent  after  May  1st. 

W.T.  CRAWFORD,  Hineston,  La. 


Continuous  Selection 

of  queens  best  fitted  for  the  man  who  is 
working  for  honey  is  what  has  brought  the 

Extra  Honey  Queens 

to  the  present  high  standard  they  now  oc- 
cupy. Although  these  queens  are  GOOD  I 
am  always  trying  to  breed  a  better  one. 


One. 


.$1.00 


Prices 

Six  $5.00 


Twelve  ..$9.00 


Francis  J.  Colahan 
Bernardo,      San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 

COLLINGDALE  APIARY 

J.  R.  Rambo,  Collingdale,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

Breeder  of  Caucasian  and  Golden  Italian  queens;  Ital- 
ians bred  from  stock  received  from  Swarthmore;  Cau- 
casians bred  from  an  imported  queen.  Queens  reared 
and  mated  in  separate  yards,  six  miles  apart.  Satisfac- 
tion and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  furnished  on 
application.  I  am  booking  orders  now  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  fill  same  in  rotation  as  received. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  yellow  all  over. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to 
produce  all  golden  queens  and  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  gentle,  great  hustlers;  $1  each. 
Catalog  ready.  H.  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Queens  -  Italian  -  Queens 

and  bees  from  Root's  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italian  queens.   Better  than  ever. 

Untested  60c  each;  six,  $3.50 

Selected  untested  75c     "       "  4.00 

Tested  $1.00    "       *'  5.00 

Selected  tested   1.25  " 

Two-frame  nuclei  with  untested  queen .  .2.00 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.    .   Send  orders  to 
&.  A.  Simmons,        Greenville,  Ala. 

Tennessee  bred  Queens 

From   Extra.   Select  Mothers 


Three-band  from  dark  leather  imported; 
Moore's  long  tongue  or  my  own;  Golden 
from  Laws,  Doolittle's,  or  my  own;  Cauca- 
sians and  Carniolans  from  direct  imported. 
No  disease.  Contracts  with  dealers  a  spe- 
cialty. Apiaries  from  3%  to  7  miles  apart. 
Write  name  on  postal,  and  get  circular  and 
what  others  say. 


JOHN  M.  DAVIS 

Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  17.  S.  A. 

RED-CLOVER  QUEENS  AND  ITAL- 
IANS BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Average  queen,  75  cts.  Untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.25.  Guaranteed  to  work  red 
clover. 

"  Our  red-clover  fields  are  swarming 
with  your  bees,"  says  G.  W.  Slaybaugh, 
York  Springs,  Pa. 
Laying  queens  ready  by  return  mail.  Guaranteed 
to  work  red  clover  as  well  as  white. 

Send  for  my  new  circular;  it's  free,  Root's  Bee  Sup- 
plies for  sale.  6.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 
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CARNIOLANS  our  SPECIALTY 

"$100  Offered  for  a  Carniolan  Queen" 


"1  T^E  HAVE  bred  this  race  of  bees  for  twenty  years, 
yy    and  find  they  are  among  the  gentlest  bees 
*  *     known.  Very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  best  of 
honey- gatherers,  and  their  combs  are  of  snowy 
whiteness.  We  are  wintering  50  select  imported  and  200 
best  select  tested  Carniolan  queens  for  early  orders. 

Also  breeders  of  Golden  and  Leather  Italians.  One 
untested  queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $5.00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Best  breeder,  $3.00.  Best  imported,  $5.00. 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  No  foul  brood  here. 
Bees  and  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition 
in  U.  S.  or  Canada.   Descriptive  list  free. 


We  will  pay  the  above  sum  to  any  queen-breeder  or 
bee-keeper  who  can  furnish  us  with  a  breeding  Carnio- 
lan queen  that  is  not  over  one  year  old,  and  can  prove 
that  she  is  in  no  way  related  to  our  strain  of  Carnio- 
lans.  This  queen  must  be  in  color  a  light  bronze,  large 
and  prolific;  her  bees  very  gentle,  and  every  one  to  have 
silver-gray  bands.  Our  breeding  Carniolans  are  as 
described  above,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  a  queen  that  will  produce  stock  in  every  way  equal 
to  our  own,  and  not  in  any  way  related. 


F.  A.  LocKhart       Co.,         LaRe  George,  New  YorK 

#       #       *  CAUCASIAN    QUEENS.      ^       ^      ^  ^ 

Try  one  or  more  of  my  gentle  Caucasian  queens,  said  to  be  the  gentlest  race  of  bees  in  the  world,  having  a 
sting.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is  good;  in  fact,  orders  are  rolling  in  now.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation,  as 
received.  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Untested,  $1.25  each;  warranted  tested,  $3.00  each.  Ready  in  June. 
I  control  all  bees  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary,  and  can  promise  pure  stock.   A  few  choice  nuclei  can  be  fur- 

^u^^iaT^A^ss^i.  W.  T.  LEWIS.  Lewisburg.  Mississippi. 


Superior  Queens  ! !  !  ! 

-—Before  June  15--   ^ After  June  15— > 
Italian  and  Carniolan 

Untested  75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

Tested  $1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 
Caucasian 

Untested  $1.00;  $11.00  per  doz. 

Tested   1.50;  16.00  per  doz. 

Select  Tested. . .  2.00;  20.00  per  doz. 


60c;  $6.50  per  doz. 
75c;  8  00  per  doz. 
1.00;  11.00  per  doz. 


75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 
1.00:  11.00  per  doz. 
1.25;  12.00  per  doz. 


Write  me  a  postal  card  for  my  circular. 

Chas.  Koeppen.  Fredericksburg.  Virginia 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  their  famous 
Italian  queens.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  breeders.    Send  for  circular. 

Grade.  One  Three  Twelve 

Untested  $1.00    $2.50  $9  00 

Select  Tested   1.50     4.00  14.00 

Tested  (1905  rearing)   2.50 

Select  Breeding   5.00 

Extra  Select  Breeding  10.00 

Two-frame  Nuclei    2.50     7.00  25.00 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 
Borodino,     Onondaga  Co.,     New  York 

Every  Bee  -  Keeper  Knows 
the  Worth  of  a  Good  Queen 

Knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  and  also  knows  how 
worthless  is  a  poor  queen  and  in- 
ferior bees.  &  Try  our  strain 
of  three- banded  Italians.  They 
are  bred  for  business,  and  will  not 
disappoint  you.  Home-bred  and 
imported  mothers.  Tested,  $1.00 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00 
per  dozen.    .    Send  for  price  list. 

j.  w.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville,       :        :       :        :  Louisiana 

Ol1Pf>n«  t  Balance  of  this  season  at  20  percent 
yuwtiis  .  discount;  three  or  five  banded:  un- 
tested only.  R.  O.  COX,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Quality  Queens 

Are  the  Best  Italians  yet. 

Send  for  circular.  >J»^»>j»>^>£V»>£^^ 


H.  H.  JEPSON, 
182  Friend  St.,       -      Boston,  Mass. 

QUEXNS  DIRECT 
FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO - 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna.  San  Giovanni,  Italy. 

QUEENS  OF 

MOORE'S  -  STRAIN  -  OF  -  ITALIANS 

produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers 
and  are  not  inclined  to  swarm.  .  .  . 


Stewart  Smillie,  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Can.,  says: 
They  fill  the  supers  and  are  not  so  much  inclined  to 
swarm  as  others.    1  have  been  buying  queens  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  your  stock  was  the  only  one  that  was 
any  good  to  gather  honey." 

Untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

Select  untested,  $1.25  each;  six,  S6.00;  dozen,  $11.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


J.  P.  M00RE.  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 


!.  I 


Red-clover  Italian  Queens  Exclusively 

No  better  honey  gatherers  in  existence.  Select  untest- 
ed, 75c;  tested,  $1.00;  three-frame  nucleus  with  queen, 
$2.00.  To  prove  the  quality  of  my  stock  I  will  send  two 
trial  queens  for  a  SI  bill.     F.  M.  Mayberry.  Obelisk,  Pa. 

MOORE'S  LONG-TONGUES  and  GOLDENS 

Select  untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve, 
$9.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Best  breeders, 
$3.50.   Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Rails,  -  -  -  Orange,  Calif. 
Red-clover  Queens  from  Westwood  Apiary 

will  convince  you  of  their  superiority  over  all  others. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  a  specialty;  also  full 
colonies.   Price  list  sent  on  application. 
Henry  Shaffer      ....      Westwood,  Ohio 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan 

for  the  coming  season,  and  you  are  bound  to  need  queens  to  replace  those  that  are 
old  and  worn  out.  Many  of  my  customers  have  written  me  that  the  queens  bought 
of  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season.  You  had  bet- 
ter plan  to  supply  yourself  with  a  lot  of  those  fine  young  queens  from  the  Laws 
apiaries,  and  double  your  crop  of  honey. 

I  AM  BREEDING  THE  LEATHER  AND  GOLDEN  ITALIANS, 

also  the  Holy  Lands.  So  many  calls  have  come  for  Camiolans  that  I  have  added  this  splendid  race  to  my 
list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carniolan,  or  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  will  cap  their  honey  whiter  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  races.  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  the  best  bees  and  queens  in  existence, 
but  in  any  quantities,  large  or  small,  from  one  to  a  thousand  queens.  Nuclei  and  full  colonies  in  season. 
I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  the  coming  season. 

P R ICES :   Queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.   Breeders,  each,  $3.00.   Write  for  quantity  lots. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  CO.,  TEXAS. 


Caucasian  -  and  -  Italian  -  Queens 

j&  j&      j&       j&       j&       from  California 

Prices:  CAUCASIAN-  One  tested,  $3.00;  one  best  breeding,  $6.00;  one  imported  from  Caucasus, 
$7.00.  ITALIAN— One  untested,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.50,  12  for  $10.00;  one  tested,  $1.50;  one  best  breed- 
ing, $5.00.  Caucasians  bred  from  the  best  imported  breeding  queens.  Italians  bred  from  breeding 
queens  we  procure  from  principal  breeders  of  this  country  who  have  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
Nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees.   Send  for  particulars,  and  see  our  adv.  in  Gleanings,  February  1st. 

A.  E,.  Titoff,  Ioamosa,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  California 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS! 

For  beginners,  the  timid,  and  the  city  bee-keeper 
Not  stingless,  but  gentle.  With  this  race  many  will 
master  the  art  of  handling  bees.  I  breed  High-grade 
Italian  Queens  also.  The  demand  for  these  queens  is 
great;  the  supply  is  limited.  Write  for  particulars  to- 
day. Address 

Robert  B.  McCain,  Yorkville,  Ills.  R.  F.  0. 


Rose  -  Lawn  -  Queens 

$25.00  IN  PRIZES. 

For  the  largest  number  of  sections  No.  1  comb  honey 
produced  by  a  colony  headed  by  one  of  our  "  Pure 
Gold  "  queens  before  September  15th,  1906,  $10  00  cash. 
For  the  second  largest.  $7.50  cash.  For  the  third  larg- 
est, $5.00  cash.  For  the  fourth  largest,  $2.50  cash.  In 
addition  to  the  above  offer  we  will  pay  20  cts.  per 
pound  for  all  prize  honey  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Select  untested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $1.00.  Select 
tested  "Pure  Gold"  queens,  $2.00.  Select  breeding 
queens,  $6  00.  Our  very  finest  extra  select  tested  breed- 
ers, in  2-fr.  nucleus,  f.  o.  b.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $10  00.  We 
ship  in  June,  200  "  Pure  Gold  "  queens  to  one  customer. 
Caucasians  Camiolans  Red  Clover  Italians 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  Station  C,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Fine  Italian  Queens 

by  Return  Mail 

Tested  (or  warranted  tested)  $100 
each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Four 
or  more  queens,  3  per  ct.  discount; 
1U  or  more,  5  per  cent.  No  disease. 
Safe  arrival  of  all  queens  and  qual- 
ity of  bees  and  queens  guaranteed. 
If  any  prove  unsatisfactory  I  will 
gladly  replace. 

Chas.  M.  Darrow,  rt.1 ,  Milo,  Mo. 


From  Long-tongued  Imported  Italians. 

Untested,  75c;  $7.50  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen.  Breeders,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Postal  orders  drawn  on  Decatur,  Michigan. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Clenwood,  Mich. 


The  Best  Stock 

Nice  three-banded  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to 
please,  or  money  refunded.  The  Robey  queens  now  go 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  who  pronounce  them  to  be  very  superior 
strain  of  bees.  I  have  spent  21  years  in  building  up 
this  strain  of  bees.  Warranted  purely  mated,  in  any 
quantity,  60  cts.  each;  selected  warranted,  75  cts.  each. 
Iv.  H.  Robey,  Wort  Kington,  W.  Va. 


Untested  Queens ! 

Golden  Italian 

75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.00;  an  extra 
fine  one  for  $1.00.  Warranted  pure- 
ly mated  and  good  queens.    .    .  . 


J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


1906  Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens.  Price  list  now 
ready.   Write       E.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Superior  Stock 

I  make  a  specialty  of  long-tongue 
Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Caucasian, 

Rearing  only  from  best  stock  obtain- 
able My  Italian  queens  are  unexcel- 
led; my  Camiolans  and  Caucasians  from 
best  imported  queens  All  races  bred 
in  separate  yards  to  insure  purity  A 
postal  will  bring  my  price  list  for  1906. 

CHARLES  KOEPPEN 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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Italian  Queens 

Northern-bred;  originated  from  best  long-tongued 
"red-clover"  breeders  in  the  United  States;  bred 
in  full  colonies;  excellent  honey- gatherers;  win- 
ter well,  and  gentle. 

Untested.  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.   Tested,  $2.00;  six, 
r$10.00.   After  July  1;  75c,  $4.00.  $1.50,  $8.00.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ISAAC  F.  MILLER, 
Brookville,     (R.2).  Pennsylvania. 


Boston  Headquarters 

 for  

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H,  Jepson  ■  182  Friend  St, 
Italian  Queens 

of  -  the  -  Purest  -  Strains 

I  offer  this  race  of  queens,  bred  from 
select  red-clover  and  five-banded 
breeders,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  75c:  select  untested,  $1.00; 
tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50.  I 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  

H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

James  Island*  SotitH  Carolina 
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Italian  and  Caucasian  Queens 
wWi        and  Bees 

Choice  homebred  and  imported 
/Mg^B|BpL-^>  stock.  All  queens  reared  in  full 
^vP^WKIr^^  colonies. 

TffiOfiP'  PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

fiii(fi™Ilp  ITALIANS 


One  untested  queen   90 

One  tested  queen   1.10 

One  select  tested   1.40 

One  breeder  queen   2.20 


iBbIIf  One-comb  nucleus,  no  queen...  95 

▼f|F  Untested  queens  in  May.  Safe 

arrival  guaranteed.   For  prices  on 
quantities,  and  description  of  each  grade,  send  for  free 
catalog. 


J.  L.  Strong,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

204  East  Logan  Street 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.00.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands,  Italians. 

The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Golden  and  Leather-  j& 
j&  colored  Italian  Queens 


MONTHS   

BEFORE  JULY  I 

AFTER  JULY  I* 

NO.  QUEENS  .  . . 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12^ 

Untested  

$  100 

$  5.00 

$  9.00 

$  .75 

$  4.00 

$  7.00 

Warntd.  Tested 

1.25 

7.00 

13.00 

1.25 

7.00 

13.00 

Tested   

1  50 

1.50 

Select  Tested  . . 

2.00 

2  00 

Breeders,  $5.00.  Caucasian  queens  will  be  ready  to 
mail  July  1.  Untested,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  War- 
ranted tested,  each,  $1.40;  six,  $8.00.  We  have  three 
yards— two  Italian  and  one  Caucasian — and  mean  to 
meet  the  trade.   Prices  on  nuclei  on  application,  g  -^-C^ 

D.  J.  Blocher,      :      Pearl  City,  111. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

bred  from  best  of  honey -gatherers,  either  three  or 
five  banded  or  Golden  races.  Untef  ted,  65c  each,  3 
for  $2.00.  6  for  $3  75,  12  for  7.25;  tested,  $1.00  each,  6 
for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00;  select  tested,  $1.50jeach; 

breeders,  $300  each.  ^ — ^.^—^ 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Beeville,  Bee  Co., Texas 


QUEENS!! 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  best  of  queens.  Having 
caught  up  with  my  orders  I  can  send  them  promptly. 
Untested  Golden,  75c  each,  six  for  $4.25,  or  12  for  $8.00; 
tested,  $1.00  each;  three  or  five  banded.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 
Daniel  Wurth,  1111  North  Smith  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


MINNESOTA-BRED  QUEENS. 

J£    s2S&  T  our    Northern  -  bred  queens— 

^kJxmUf  nothing  finer;  three-banded  and  golden 
"SfcsjilKf Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested, 

^9^^^0T  $1.50.    Hardy  and  prolific.    We  want 

/4tl$Rp^\  your  orders,  and  will  fill  them  by  return 

^mf^-^^m^  mail*  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 

^TW  satisfaction     Write  for  circular  to 

*     W  MENIMIE  &  FENTON, 

W       Pine  Island,    -  Minnesota. 


BEES and QUEENS 

BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

The  Three-banded 
Long-tongued  Strain 
of  Italians. 

We  are  breeding  exclusively  the  above  strain  of 
bees,  as  from  years  of  experience  we  consider 
them  the  best  all-round  bees  that  can  be  had.  We 
have  been  making,  from  time  to  time,  very  careful 
selections  for  the  following 

Superior  Qualities. 

Honey-gathering,  size  of  bees,  non-swarming, 
docility,  uniform  markings. 

Our  selection  of  bees  awarded  diploma  at  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  for  being  the 
best  bees  there.  And  we  guarantee  them  the 
equal  of  any  bees  anywhere  at  any  price 

Quality  Our  Motto. 

1300  colonies  tolselect  from. 

Untested  queens   75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,  8.00 

Select  untested  queens         1.00;  6,  5.00;  12,  9.00 

Tested  queens   1.00;  6,  6.00;  12,  11.50 

Select  tested  queens   1.50. 

Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Yours  for  best  service, 

The  Victor-KnoIIe  Apiary  Co., 

Hondo,  Texas. 
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Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  15  cts.  per  line. 
Advertisements  intended  for  this  department  should  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment in  this  department  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors.  You  can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  like, 
but  all  over  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular 
rates.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. Exchanges  for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices 
offering  articles  for  sale,  will  be  charged  our  regular  rates 
of  20  cts.  per  line,  and  they  will  be  put  in  other  depart- 
ments. We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfaction  aris- 
ing from  these '"  swaps." 


\V ANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
vv    gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ANTED.—  You  to  own  good  queens:  no  delays;  sat- 
TT    isf action.    See  my  ad.  on  page  696 

M.  D.  Whitcher,  Los  Olivos,  Cal. 


WANTED. -50,000  lbs.  beeswax  from  bee-keepers,  to 
be  worked  into  comb  foundation.  I  need  this 
amount  to  keep  my  machinery  running.  New  quarters. 
Weed  process.  Fine  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Foundation  for  sale,  samples  on  request. 

H.  F.  Hagen.  1632  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED. 


■Employment  by  a  reliable  bee-keeper. 

Edw.  Martin,  Hackett,  Ark. 


WANTED.— Nurses.  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  offer  exceptional 
advantages  for  training.    References  required.  Apply 
Superintendent's  Office,  1945  Fifth  Av.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.— Man  to  take  charge  of  an  apiary  of  150 
colonies  in  western  Colorado.    Will  work  on  shares 
or  make  satisfactory  agreement  with  experienced  man. 

Benj.  Hammae,  Rifle,  Colo. 


WANTED.— Man  to  work  with  bees.     Reply  must 
state  age,  experience,  and  wages,  to  secure  atten- 
tion. W.  Hickox,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 400  cols,  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit. 
Write  for  prices.     F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Bees  and  bee-supplies. 

J.  Gobeli,  Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 40  lbs.  Dittmer's  light  brood  foundation, 
L.  size,  $18.00.  H.  H.  Porter,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

For  Sale.  —  Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Root's  goods. 
Root's  prices.   Free  catalog.         F.  R.  Daniels, 

117  Florence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— My  apiary  complete  in  the  great  irrigat- 
ed alfalfa  belt;  no  failure  yet.  See  Gleanings  of  Dec. 
15, 1903,  page  1051.  C.  K.  C,  Lovelock,  Nev. 


For  Sale. — Queens.  I  breed  a  superior  strain  of  fine 
golden-all-over  Italians.    Ask  for  prices. 

T.  L.  McMurray,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Two  female  fox-terrier  pups,  $3.00  each, 
or  will  exchange  for  supplies  or  Italian  queens. 
Rural  rt.  S.  F.  Hanson,  Iola,  Kan. 


For  Sale.— The  gentle  Caucasian  bees  and  queens 
bred  from  the  best  imported  Caucasian  queens.  Italian 
bees  and  queens.   Write  for  particulars. 

A.  E.  TiTOFP,  Ioamosa,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— The  Alexander  wire  bee-veil.  The  best 
face-protector  on  the  market.  Try  one  and  be  convinc- 
ed.  At  75c  each  postpaid. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — About  300  sixty-pound  cans;  mostly  new, 
good  condition,  new  cases,  two  cans  to  a  case;  40  cts. 
per  case,  f .  o.  b.  Preston. 

M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


For  Sale. — Untested  Italian  queens  at  60c,  two  for 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 50,  or  less,  1%-story  8-frame  hives,  su- 
pers, holders,  fences,  complete  (no  sections),  painted, 
and  in  perfect  condition;  been  used  one  season,  good  as 
new;  $1  per  hive;  changing  to  12-frame  extracting- 
hives.  A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Special  sale  of  sections — Wisconsin  bass- 
wood— equal  to  the  best,  No.  1,  $4-20;  No.  2,  $3.70.  Root 
Dovetailed  and  Danz.  comb-honey  hives,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies  on  hand.    Italian  queens  and  bees. 

H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 


<  For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S-  Stephbns, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— Bees;  the  right  kind,  right  prices.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  illustrat- 
ed Outfits  for  Beginners,  price  list,  and  our  hints  on 
buying  bees.    Mason  Supply  Co.,  Mechanic  Fs„  Me. 

For  Sale.— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  the  best 
sweet-clover  belt  in  the  U.  S.  Will  take  $1500  for  the 
outfit.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell,  too  much  other  bus- 
iness. If  I  do  not  sell  shall  want  a  good  man  to  run  them 
next  season.  W.  N.  Cannon,  Greenville,  Ala. 


For  Sale.— $5200  fine  ten-acre  home,  steady  ineome; 
oranges.and  8  cuttings  alfalfa  a  year.  Good  reasons  for 
prompt  sale  at  this  bargain.  Just  the  place  for  a  ten- 
derfoot; for,  growing  in  value  rapidly,  would  re-sell  at 
profit.   $600  more  will  include  profitable  bee-ranch. 

G.  K.  Hubbard,  Riverside,  Calif. 

For  Sale.— 150  colonies  bees,  mostly  pure  Italians, 
some  good  hybrids;  free  from  disease  and  in  strong  con- 
dition. Will  be  sold  in  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  at 
$2.25  per  colony.  Other  business  demands  my  attention, 
and  I  offer  my  bees  at  a  sacrifice. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Alger's  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  hold 
the  world's  record;  first  at  Chicago  International,  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  exposition  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Italian  bees— Root  strain  direct  Flemish  Giant  hares, 
veiy  large.  Red  Belgians  from  16-lb.  buck.  Get  circu- 
lars. Fred  Alger,  Waukau,  Wis. 


Blacks  and  Hybrids. 


Notices  in  this  column  are  inserted  free,  and  the  publish- 
ers assume  no  responsibility  for  sales  made.  We  believe, 
however,  that  every  advertiser  will  do  just  as  he  promises, 


For  Sale.— Three  hybrid  queens  for  $1.00. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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BEE-KEEPERS'  DEMONSTRATING  FIELD  MEETING, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  June  26. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  Exhibition  Apiary. 
PROGRAM. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Presiding. 
9:30— General  social  half- hour  for  introduction,  registering,  classifying  honey  exhibits,  etc. 
Inspection  of  three  novel  miniature  apiaries:  Baby  Nuclei,  Pearl  Agnes,  Danzenbaker. 
10:00— General  assembling  in  semicircles  under  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  apiary. 
After  outlining  the  plans  of  the  day,  the  following  committees  appointed: 
Committee  on  Hotel  Entertainment,  Judges  of  the  Queen-hunting  Contest,  Judges 
of  the  Exhibits  of  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  for  awarding  prizes. 
10:30— Demonstration  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface. 

Transferring  a  colony  of  black  bees  from  an  old  box  to  a  standard  hive,  with  a  full  explanation  to  fruit- 
growers and  farmers  of  the  value  of  the  operation  in  their  pursuit. 

11 :00— Demonstration  Frank  McGlinn. 

Showing  the  use  of  bee-stings  for  medicine;  their  practical  application  and  positive  proof  of  their  efficiency; 
extracting  the  stings  with  forceps,  and  their  preparation  for  medical  formulae. 

11 :15 — Demonstration  By  Experts . 

The  way  of  finding  a  queen  and  her  tricks,  followed  by  a  queen-hunting  contest. 

11:45— Demonstration  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

His  methods  of  grafting  larvae  (which  have  so'revolutionized  the  queen  trade),  clipping  queen's  wings,  etc. 

12:00— Lunch  and  Social  Hour. 

Followed  by  the  inspection  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  choice  strawberry- patches  in  full  fruit;  showing  some 
ten  different  varieties  under  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  honey  eating  contest  participat- 
ed in  by  some  little  darkies. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

1 :00— Demonstration  W.  L.  Coggshall. 

Showing  his  rapid  method  of  extracting  honey;  uncapping  and  handling  of  frames:  his  method  of  manage- 
ment of  bees,  overcoming  and  subduing  robbing,  etc.   To  be  assisted  by  James  McNeill,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

1:30— Demonstration  A.  I.  Root. 

Showing  the  Caucasian  queens,  their  habits,  and  experience  of  a  winter's  work  in  their  breeding  in  Florida. 

2 :00 — Demonstration 

Showing  the  Alexander  method  of  increase,  and  his  cure  for  bee  diseases. 

2:30- Demonstration  W.  K.  Morrison. 

Showing  a  full  colony  of  stingless  bees  from  South  America,  which  he  traveled  150  miles  up  the  Oronoco 
River  to  procure;  giving  their  history,  as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  the  different  races  of  the  bees  of  the 
world.  Followed  by  a  scientific  talk  by  Dr.  McGregor,  of  Columbia  College,  giving  his  experience  in  cross- 
ing the  various  races  of  bees  of  the  world. 

3:00— Demonstration  N.  D.  West. 

Showing  the  use  and  management  of  his  queen-cell  protectors  and  spiral  queen-cages. 

3:30- Demonstration  E.  L.  Pratt. 

Showing  his  improved  Swarthmore  method  of  breeding  queens,  nursery  cages,  incubator  hives,  caging 
queens,  runing  a  cupful  of  bees  with  a  virgin  queen  in  baby  nuclei. 

4:00— Demonstration  Dr.  E.  F.  Bigelow. 

Of  his  celebrated  Bigelow  educational  hive  and  his  latest  addition,  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive;  demonstrating 
their  improved  features  for  a  class  of  students  in  apiculture. 

4:15— Demonstration  Dr.  Henry  Townsend. 

One  of  the  oldest  city  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States.  He  will  demonstrate  from  a  roof  and  give  his  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  bee-keeping  in  the  center  of  a  large  city. 

4 :30- Demonstration  Henry  Twining. 

Forcing  a  swarm  of  bees  to  alight  on  the  naked  arm.  Mr.  Twining  is  one  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers  in  this 
State. 

5:00- Demonstration  CM.  Church. 

Of  the  latest  methods  of  rearing  queens  under  tent  cover. 

5:00 -Demonstration  Grant  Stanley. 

Of  the  adaptation  of  the  Danz.  hive  in  securing  the  largest  crop  of  comb  honey. 

6:00— Adjournment  and  supper. 

EVENING  SESSION— MASONIC  HALL. 

7:00— Demonstration  E.  L.  Pratt. 

Under  a  mammoth  cage,  explaining  the  up-to-date  method  of  a  vaudeville  act  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
theatrical  world,  and  how  bees  pay  their  own  expenses  outside  of  honey  and  wax. 

7:30- Address  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 

Dep't  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Giving  his  experience  in  the  recent  research  undertaken  in  the  study  of  foul  brood,  and  the  way  the  United 
States  government  can  help  the  bee-keepers. 

8:00— Moving  Pictures  Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon. 

Showing  how  the  interest  in  the  industry  had  grown  and  become  world-wide,  with  many  laughable  scenes, 
throwing  live  bees  on  the  screen,  etc. 

8:30— Question-box  for  the  day,  and  general  conference. 
9:00-Good-night. 

Special  trains  leaving  for  New  York  and  Washington. 

<TMs  program  is  provisional  only.  It  is  presumed  that  alterations  will  have  to  be  made,  but  it  indicates 
the  work  of  the  day  as  far  as  we  can  determine  at  the  time  of  this  printing.) 
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Perfect?   What  better  can  you  wish  ?   You  can  now,  by  use  of  Jthe     j&  & 

Pamphlet  BIND  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  K.*  VSEh 

RP^PPVFR  <->n  tne  slielf  it  looks  just  like  a  book;  holds  one  number  or  a  volume;  as 

IVI^OJ— ilv  V  J_<I\.  simple  as  tying  a  shoe.  See  it  at  news,  book,  or  stationery  dealers.  Ask 
them  to  get  it,  or  write  to  G>6c  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


EXIST  in  the  South,  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line's  monthly  magazine  will 
point  them  out  to  you.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  changing  your  loca- 
tion, engaging  in  other  business,  want  a 
winter  home,  a  summer  home,  or  a  place 
for  all-the-y ear-round  residence,  want 
an  orange  grove,  a  banana  plantation,  a 
pineapple  grove— in  fact,  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine 
will  assist  you. 

Sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
other  handsomely  illustrated  literature 
descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress.  , 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gen.  Indus.  Agt.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.  Address 
W.F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagron  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95.  Quincy,  III. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  &fl 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  90. 
Box  448    Winchester,  Ind. 


FENCE  $322.' 

Made  of  HFgh  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  al!  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  GO. 

B03  ioi    WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a  safe,  powerful,  white,  steady  light,  at  a 
cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  elect 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Over  ioo  styles — every  one  warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
The  Best  Light  Company, 
)6  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


You  Need  It.      /  /  .'• 

If  you  have  only  a  few  chickens; 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  poultry; 

If  you  are  breeding  for  fancy  points; 

If  you  cater  to  the  market  trade; 

If  you  are  in  the  business  on  large  scale,  you  need 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal 

the  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  begin- 
ner, and  small  breeder,  with  plenty  of  pointers  for  the 
experienced  fancier.  Each  month  is  especially  edited 
for  the  needs  of  that  special  season  of  the  year.  Reg- 
ular price  is  50  cts.  a  A  T  U  Al  C  DD  ICtT 
year,  but  we  offer  it  A 1  fl/VLr  rKILL 
for  a  short  time  to  introduce  it  to  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Send  only  25  cts.  and  get  it  a  year;  or,  if  «you  send  us  $1 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
we  will  send  you  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  for  a  year  free. 
Address  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  14,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  YEARS! 

120  copies  and  no  less  than  3840  pages  (size 
8x11%  inches)  of  valuable  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
pet-stock  reading,  costing  us  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  procure.  Also  your  name  and  address  in 
the  "  Poultry- breeders'  Directory  "  for  10  years; 
revised  yearly.   Send  $1.00  to-day,  and  address 


Poultry  Item,  Sellersville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania 


DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS? 

If  so,  you  will  find  The  Poultry  Gazette  a 
welcome  monthly  visitor  to  your  home.  A 
down-to-date,  practical  poultry  magazine 
that  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  West- 
ern poultry  papers;  ably  edited;  profusely 
illustrated.  Subscribe  now,  while  the  price 
is  only  25  cts.  a  year.  If  you  have  poultry  to 
sell,  The  Poultry  Gazette  can  sell  it  for  you. 

The  Poultry  Gazette,    Dept.  B,    Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Save  Money  on  Your 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

I  ship  several  cars  of 

the  celebrated  Root 

goods  to  Kansas  City 

every  year,  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  etc.  Let  me 
save  you  a  few  dollars  on 
your  goods.  Write  me  at 
Main  Office.  Cats  log,  in- 
formation, etc.,  sent  f.ee. 

Carl  F.  Buck 

Augusta        - :  -  Kansas 


At  St.  Louis 

A  complete  line  of  Root's  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies.  Unexcelled 
shipping  facilities  for  reaching 
the  Middle  West. 


ADDRESS 

BlanKe  (EL  HauR 
Supply  Co. 

202-204    Market  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Dairymen's 
and  Poultrymen's 
Supplies 

Low  freight.  .  .  Prompt  shipments. 
Factory  prices.     .     Write  for  catalog. 

Send  Us  Your  Order 


Untested  Queens,  75  cts.  each;  six  for  $4.25. 
Select  Untested.  $1.00.  .  .  Tested,  $1.00. 
Sel.  Tested,  $1.25.      Breeding  Queens,  $3.00. 


Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 

Send  for  our  new  revised  catalog-, 
Root's  Supplies  are  -what  we  handle. 
A  full  line  always  on  hand. 
We  give  you  prompt  service. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable. 

John  Nebe!  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Missouri 


THE 

COLORADO 
BEE-KEEPER 


IS  THE  man  we  are  interested  in, 
whether  he  has  one  swarm  or  five 
hundred.   If  you  are  that  man,  we 
are  talking  to  you. 

The  goods  we  sell  were  made  in 
Ohio.   You  live  in  Colorado. 
The  point  is  this: 

We  cut  out  the  distance,  and  bring 
your  goods  home  to  you— and  they  are 
Root's  Goods  too. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  get- 
ting our  catalog  into  the  hands  of 
every  bee-keeper.  It  is  YOURS  for 
the  asking. 

Your  order  to  us,  small  or  large, 
means  prompt  service  and  Root  Goods. 


The  L.  A.  Watkins 
Merchandise  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS 
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Every  TKing  tKat  is  Used  by  Bee-keepers 

can  be  procured  of  us  as  cheaply  as  anywhere,  and  we  know  Otir 
Goods  are  Superior,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  to 
those   of   any  competitor.    One  Trial  will  Convince 

You.    That's  all  we  ask   Get  our  new 

Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List.    Send  for  one  on  a  postal  card. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  BEE-KEEPERS! 


Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Secretary  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  spends 
the  first  two  weeks  of  July  in  Southern  and  Central  California. 
He  will  call  on  a  large  number  of  Bee-keepers  while  there.  Parties 
desiring  to  see  him  or  correspond  with  him  should  address  him  at 
once  San  Jose,  Cal.,  general  delivery.  From  July  5th  to  8th  address 
him  at  Los  Angeles,  general  delivery. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !   Purity !   Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


Root  Goods 

for  the  West 


New  catalog  now  ready  to  mail.   Write  to-day. 

Remember  I  have  been  in  the  business  over  20 
years,  and  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the 
West.  Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  now  on  hand  ready  for  distribution. 

"Why  put  up  with  infer  or  goods  when  you  may  as 
well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no  more. 
In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money.  In  all 
cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money,  quality 
considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here  at 
ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and  DISCOUNTS, 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 
Practically  all  points  are  reached  by  direct 
lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest  freight  rates. 

Jos.  Nysewander,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh  Street 


